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1749. Bailey, A. A. The soul and its mechanism. 
The problem of psychology. New York: Lucis, 
1930. Pp. xii-+-136. $2.00.—The author attempts 
a comparison of the psychology and philosophy of 
Western culture with that of Eastern culture. She 
considers the East as in ive, the West as ma- 
terialistic. Her aim is to show that “all these con- 
flicting are but facets of the one truth and 
that, together, they constitute the one Reality.” The 
chapter headings are: Modern theory as to the glands 
and human behavior, The theory of the etherie or 
vital body, The nature of the soul and its location, 
Oriental teaching as to the soul, ether and energy, 
seven centers of foree.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 

1750. Benjamin, A.C. The problem of knowledge. 


. J. Phil., 1930, 27, 381-390.—* Thought can never 


grasp existence directly, for existence must be pre- 
sented in intuition. Thought is ‘ about’ existence be- 
cause it ps universals. Universals are potentially 
applicable to an existential system, and when thus 
applicable they are applicable in a determinate man- 
ner though they are ineapable of exhausting the com- 
plexity of the existential system.”—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 

1751. Bentley, M. Psycbology’s family relations 
among the sciences. Science, 1931, 73, 113-117.— 
Address of the retiring vice-president of Section I, 
A, A. A. 8. The ing relatives of psychology 
are education, biology and medicine; contributing 
relatives are physiology, ontogeny and epistemology ; 
dependent relatives are anthropology and business. 
The bulk of literary contribution has been in or near 
these fields, rather than in the central field of psy- 
chology (organic adjustment, consciousness, psycho- 
logieal functions, totalities, conscious, unconscious 
and bodily powers). The is 
greater unification among aspects of psychology 
and greater differentiation from bordering fields.— 
R. RB. Willoughby (Clark). 

1752. Blumer, H. Science without concepts. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1931, 36, 515-533.—The constant 
presence of concepts in science, in face of a recurrent 
skepticism of their value, sets the problem as to the 
role of the scientifie concept. Psychologically, the 
concept functions to circumvent obstacles in the field 
of perception and so release activity along new lines. 
In this way the scientific concept makes possible the 
solution of problems in the field. of science. The sci- 
entifie concept enables the isolation and identifica- 
tion of an abstracted content in experience which may 
become the subject of a separate study. Function- 
ally, the seientifie concept (1) introduces a new orien- 


tation or point of view, (2) serves as an instrument 
of handling one’s environment, and (3) mekes possible 
deductive reasoning and so the anticipation of new 
experience. Impro usage of the concept arises 
when it is accepted as an ultimate and kept apart 
realm of perception.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 

ociol.). 

1753. Bretscher, T. A. A paradox in 


ical theorizing. Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 14-26.— 
psychology lends itself to the canons of workable 


1754. Dallenbach, K. M. The bidimensional re- 
production of the surface of a tridimensional ob- 
ject. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 127.—By building 
a finger stall of quid robber lntex, which is then 
cut and spread out flat, a picture can be taken of the 
ree area of the finger—D. E. Johannsen (Roch- 
ester). 

1755. Dewey, J. Die menschliche Natur. Ihr 
Wesen und ihr Verhalten. (Human nature. Its es- 
sence and behavior.) (Trans. by P. Sakmann.) 
Stuttgart: Deutsehe Verlags-Anstalt, 1931. Pp. 
Clank M. 10.00.—See IV: 3200.—W. 8S. Hunter 

1756. Dodge, R., & Miles, W. BR. A floating 
mirror me for recording eye-movements. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 124~126.—Deseription of 
a method of .1aking a mirror for recording eye- 
movements in a recumbent subject.—D. EF. Johannsen 
(Rochester). 

1757. Engel, 8. Widerstandspupilloskop. (A re- 
sistance Arch. f. Augenhk., 1930, 
103, 657. —The chief purpose of this apparently 
precise and carefully ibrated instrument is to 
measure the differential sensitivity of the pupillary 
reflex to light; it may be used also for ini 
visual difference thresholds for successive stimuli. 
Instead of by a diaphragm or wedge, the light in- 
tensity is regulated by variable resistances in cir- 
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selentine method, it creates an clal and unr ae 
mental being; such is true of the mechanistic types 7 eis 
of analysis, like the structuralistic and behavioristic; re 
and, on the other hand, if a methodological procedure Bass 
results in a mental being which is close to actual ex- ae 
perience and common a then it becomes inap- aes 
plicable as a scientific method, and violates the canons ’ hee 
of rigid natural science methodology. Such is the ie 
ease with functionalism, with its anthropomorphism me 
and teleological interpretations. The configurational Ba: 
and emergent approaches to the psychological prob- ae 
‘ lem seem to offer no solution to this paradox, since ee 
they employ causal laws and categories which are mae 
foreign to our established modes of scientific compre- bone 
hension.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). ia 
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1758-1769 


euit of an electric lamp—hence the name of the device. 
In each of a number of trials the subject is first pre- 
sented with a standard or constant intensity and sec- 
ond with a variable in the same position. The vari- 
able is increased step-wise until continual observation 
through a telescope first detects the narrowing of the 
pupil. Obviously, further trials could demonstrate 
(Ya and limit of constriction —S. M. Newhall 

1758. Farber, M. A review of recent phenomeno- 
logical literature. J. Phil., 1930, 27, 337-349.—This 
article diseusses briefly the work of Husserl, espe- 
cially his Vorlesungen zur Phinomenologie des 
inneren Zeitbewusstseins, and also writings of some 
of his followers. The author is of the opinion that 
Husser!’s method is not as “ presuppositionless ” as it 
is claimed to be, that the application of the method 
by Husser!’s disciples has not always been fruitful or 
appropriate to the subject matter, but that the phe- 
nomenological method contributed to the attain- 
ment of accurate descriptions in the realm of pure 
consciousness. The author concludes also that tan 
is no real unity in the phenomenological movement.— 
A. P. Brogan (Texas). 

1759. Graf, O. Experimentelle Psychologie und 
Psychotechnik. ( imental psychology and 
psychotechnics.) Fortsch. d. Neur. Psychiat. u. 
Grenzgeb., 1930, 2, 531-538.—A review of the litera- 
ture of the last two years. Experimental psychology 
is marked by a continued interest in the doctrine of 
ype dominated by the theories of Jaensch and 

tschmer; and by an interest in child and physio- 
logical psychology. In the latter connection it is 
interesting to note the influence which the Gestalt- 
theorie is exerting on physiological theories. The 
general tendency observable in the field of cho- 
technies is a decrease in studies of tests and a healthy 
interest in the basic assumptions and theoretical 
foundations of the whole testing program. A bib- 
liography of 27 titles is given—R. H. Waters 
(Arkansas). 

1760. Halverson, H. M. A projection table for 
studying motion film. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 48, 
124.—Desecription of the modification of an Eastman 
Model C Kodaseope which permits the operator to 
project the film in either forward or reverse motion, 
at any speed or still framing, and is so arranged that 
the operator can adjust the mechanism with his left 
hand, while he makes records with the right.—D. EZ. 
Johannsen (Rochester). 

1761. Howells, T. H. An electrical stimulus- 
apparatus. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 122-123.— 
The description of an apparatus designed to over- 
come the difficulties inherent in using electricity as a 
stimulus in psychological experiments. The essen- 
tial features are the constant measurement of the 
actual amount of current flowing through the tissues, 
and the possibility of varying the intensity of the 
stimulating current from an inappreciable emount 
pb the maximum for safety—D. E. Johannsen 
(Rochester) 


1762, Husserl, MNachwort su meinen “Ideen 
zu einer reinen Phinomenologie und phinomeno- 
logischen Philosophie.” (Epilogue to my “Ideas 
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for a pure phenomeno and phenomenological 
ilosophy.”) Halle: xe , 1930. Pp. 22. 
1.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1763. Koffa, K. Wilhelm Betz. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 43, 145.—Note on the life of Wilhelm 
Betz, who died on August 19, 1930; bibliography.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 

1764. Kunz, H. Die Metaphysik von Ludwig 
Klages und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Persénlichkeits- 
forschung. (The metaphysics of Ludwig Klages and 
its significance for the study of personality.) Zentbl. 
f. Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 666-695.—Although the 
most important philosophy of the last thirty years is 
that of Ludwig it has not had its proper 
recognition because of the difficult style in which it is 
written and personal prejudice inst the author. 
A lengthy exposition is given of his fundamental 
theory of value, and the dicho between soul (life 
or reality) and spirit (being). e latter is an ex- 
cosmie universal power which appears in man, and is 
the ego which thinks. This metaphysical duality is 
the basis for a central theory of personality and for 
Klages’ expression psychology, graphology and 
characterology. The relation between this philo- 
sophical viewpoint and the theories of the psycho- 
analytical schools is pointed out—M. A. M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

1765. Levinas, E. La théorie de l’intuition dans 
la phénoménologie de Husserl. (The theory of in- 
tuition in the phenomenology of Husserl.) Paris: 
Alean, 1930. . 225. Fr. 30.—An historical ac- 
count of the works of Husserl, and an explanation of 
his theory of intuition. Seven parts: the naturalistic 
theory of the self and the method 09 pyrmwngea the 
phenomenological theory of the ; the absolute 
existence of consciousness; theoretical consciousness ; 
intuition; intuition of substances; philosophical in- 
tuition.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1766. Ligon, E. M. Experimental psychology in 
1931. Faculty Papers of Union College, 1931, 1, 46— 
65.—This is a brief survey of the present status of 
experimental psychology. It ineludes a discussion of 
the equipment and me’ ds used by experimental 
psychologists, the prinei,al problems being attacked 
in this field, and the various branches into which ex- 
perimental psychology may be divided—F. Becker 
(Clark). 

1767. Munn, N. L. Whither psychology? Pitts- 
burgh Rec., 1931, 5, No. 3, 62-69.—A sketch of the 
historical development of the major trends in psy- 
chology, with a brief analysis of the methods and doc- 
trines of existentialism, functionalism, behaviorism, 
Gestalt, and psychoanalysis—N. Goldman (Clark). 

1768. Oldekop, E. ther das hierarchische Prinzip 
in der Natur und seine Beziehungen zum Mechanis- 
mus-Vitalismus-Problem. (On the principle of 
hierarchy in nature and its rejation to the mechan- 
ism-vitalism problem.) Reval (Tallinn): F. Wasser- 
mann, 1930. Pp. 64. M. 180—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark) 


1769. ‘Rey, A. Les premiers documents relatifs 4 
la science—peuvent-ils nous fournir des indications 
psychologiques? (The first documents relative to 
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science—ean er - furnish us with ical indi- 
cations ?) de psychol., 1930, 
Egyptians shows that these people possessed con- 
pe us to those of modern inductive and 
science. The author finds in them a 

«qualitative residue.” He claims, furthermore, that 
always qualitative.”-——N. L Munn 


(The concept of p in biology.) Rev. phil., 
1930, 110, 5-12.—Teleological finality can be as- 


and to which given processes lead in a normal man- 
ner. These given processes change by reaction when 
cae change—T. M. Abel (Sarah Law- 
ence 

1771. Robinson, D. 8. An anthology of modern 
philosophy. New York: Crowell, 1931. Pp. a a4 
836.—Selections from the writings of great dodo, 
phers from 1500-1900, with biographical 
analyses, diagrams, and questions for 
W. S&S. Hunter (Clark). 


1772. Schlosberg, H., & Carmichael, L. A simple 
heat grill. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 119.—The 
apparatus deseribed consists of two comb-like ele- 
wooden block, which can intermeshed. One ele- 
ment is warmed and the other cooled by immersion 
in water of the proper temperature, they are then 
intermeshed and the student lays his wrist or palm 
on the rods. The advantages of this apparatus are 
the ease of construction and the clear idea which it 
gives the student of what he is doing. Qualitatively 
the results are practically as accurate as those ob- 
tained from the more complex grills—D. EF. Jo- 
hannsen (Rochester). 

1773. Schlosberg, H., & Carmichael, L. A new 
stylus maze. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 120.— 
The maze described is made by nailing suitable strips 
of wood, triangular in cross section, to a board. This 
mold is then east in cement, smoothed, a inted 
with deck paint. The ball-pointed — 
should be used with it. The V-sha tan He 
vent the subject from clinging to one side of the 
and thereby missing some of the culs-de-sac. Once the 
mold is made, it is relatively easy to cast any number 
of duplicate mazes.—D. EF. Johannsen (Rochester). 

1774. Schlosberg, H., & Carmichael, L. A simple 
apparatus for the conditioned reflex. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 43, 120-122.—The apparatus described 
permits the setting up of the conditioned reflex in 
all the members of an experimental course, with very 
little difficulty. The unconditioned stimulus is an 
electric shock, the conditioned stimulus a loud buzz. 
A record is taken on a smoked drum of the presenta- 
tion of the stimulus, the time, and the response.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


1775. Strong, ©. A. Essays on the natural origin 
of the mind. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 304. 


1770-1778 


$4.80.—A group of essays on the problem of the evo- 
lution of mind from matter. By a careful analysis 

of the perceptive process, the author points out = 
fallacy of the various philosophical positions ideahens, 
nomenalism, representationism, subjective 

scepticism, and objectivism (“current in 
its American form”). By a further development of 
mind eannot be considered independently of the body 
and nervous system which it inhabits. The author 
clearly differentiates between his position and those 
of his _— hical predecessors and contem 

The ti essays are as follows: Introduction; 
Ths af Dams Distance and Magni- 
tude; II. The Genesis of Sense-Data: Sensible Quali- 
ties; III. On the Relation of the Apparent to the 
Real; IV. The Continuity of Space and Time; V. 
The Soul and its Bodil Presentment; VI. On Images 
and ; VII. The One and the Many in Psy- 
chology; VIII. A Defence of Mind-Stuff—W. Mc- 


1776. Tinker, M. A. Apparatus for recording 
eye-movements, Amer. J. Psychol., a. 48, 115- 
118.—The author describes an apparatus for photo- 
graphing eye-movements which permits taking a 
record of both vertical and movements ; 
the records for the two eyes may be separately 
or on the same film. A study of the reco 
with this apparatus indicates that where the experi- 
menter is not concerned with relationships between 
eye- and head-movements there is no need of a head 
or reference line, although the oo pong is so ar- 
ranged as to make the recording of such a line pos- 
sible on either the vertical or horizontal record.—D. 
#. Johannsen (Rochester). 


1777. Varkonyi, H. Szempontok az 
biral4tahoz. (Contributions to Gestalt peyehlogy) 
Ma, yar Szemle, 1930, 3, 40-57 

passes in review some psychological 

theories or unfavorable to the rGestalt 
chology which was made familiar almost ev ere 
by Kohler, Koffka, and others 20 years ago. The 
author shows that the work of Decroly and Ioteyko 
really recognizes or admits the existence of psychic 
configtualiins On the other hand, it is 
Rignano who tries to explain the unity of com- 
plexes an ve activity o min 

lexes by affective activity of the d. While 
conceding the law of perceptive individualization, ac- 
cording to which all sensory experience leads to per- 
ceptions insofar as it permits one to individualize an 
object or situation in order to adapt a definite form 
of toward it Piéron the 
attitu experimen’ stating 
Gestalt theory has gone p npon experimental 
findings, and that it assigns to form an independent 
is highly questionable—(Autkor ab- 
stract 

1778. Wichart, W. F., Thienes, 0. H., & Visscher, 
M. B. Two improvements in the technique of kymo- 
graph recording. Science, 1931, 73, 99-100.—It is 
suggested that (1) cellophane be substituted for the 
usual glazed paper as a recording surface; (2) the 
carbon layer be applied in suspension by means of a 
compressed air gun.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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(Pittsburgh). 
1770. Rignano, E. Le concept de fin en biologie. ae 
sumed for all of life processes, the biological as well fe! 
as the psychological. It is this teleological aspect oO 
that distinguishes the organic from the inorganic. Pst 
Purpose is the final result which is always the same ; oe 
Teer (Detroit). 
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1779. Wood, M. H. An educator’s view of think- 
ing as a vital process. Forum Educ., 1930, 8, 190- 
200.—Life processes are discussed as activities with 
a purpose, self-fulfilment, involving reactions to the 
environment but with tendencies toward the purpose. 
The emotional aspects involve the feeling of pre- 

ess and the sense of familiarity. The sense 
of reality and knowing come with the development 
of more prepared reactions that are appropriate to 
the environment. The so-called instinetive reactions 
are the result of the organism having found itself 
and secured control of itself under the situation in- 
volved. Contentment follows adequate adjustment, 
but failure to react appropriately affects whole 
organism, including the sympathetic system, glands, 
heart, respiration, ete. Mind and body are not sepa- 
rate entities in activities; decisions are the arousing 
of appropriate reactions with the coordinating cen- 
ters probably in the brain. “ Meaning” is richer 
when past experience is greater and more complex. 
Motives are the built-up tendencies toward activities. 
Edueation as the process of providing the oppor- 
tunity to find oneself under a variety of situations 
needs to provide activities that will result in a stable 
harmonious self.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 1820, 1852, 1880.] 
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1780. [Anon.] Selected bibliography on the 
deaf-blind. Teach. Forum (Blind), 1931, 3, 13-14. 
—aA bibliography of 49 very general books and ar- 
ticles on the subject of the deaf-blind; stories of in- 
dividual blind-deaf persons are not listed—S. D. 
Robbins (Boston, Mass.). 

1781. Ciampi, L. La ilusién de los pesos. (The 
weight illusions.) Bol. instit. psiquiat., 1929, 1, 139- 
154.—Charpentier deseribed in 1891 a new type of 
illusion which appears when two objects equal in 
weight but differing in volume are placed in the 
palms of the hands. The less voluminous object ap- 

to weigh more than the other. Some authors 

ve claimed that the presence of the illusion was an 
index to intelligence, maintaining that abnormal 
children experience the illusion less frequently than 
normal ones. Demoor found this to be true in his 
work with normal and abnormal children. The si 
of Demoor is the absence of the normal illusion. 
general other authors have corroborated Demoor’s 
thesis. The author attempts further work on this 
problem. 212 children from three to fifteen years of 
age were used, also 50 normal adults and 105 adult 
defectives. Three techniques were used. The judg- 
ments were made with vision and with vision con- 
trolled. The author concluded from his results that 
the sign of Demoor has been given an exaggerated 
importance in the deteetion of mental deficiency. He 
maintains that previous experiments have neglected 
sufficiently to control factors of suggestibility and 
lack of interest, as well as incomplete comprehension 
of the task at hand, on the part of the defectives.— 
J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

1782. Oraig, F. BE. Variations in the illusion of 
filled and unfilled tactual space. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1931, 43, 112-114.—The purpose of this experiment 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


was to determine 

equal to a tactual extent of 24% im 
containing 10 points, % in. ri and eq 
partially filled tactual extent of 24% in. containi 
points, 2 at each end. The ive method was used, 
the stimuli being presen longitudinally on the 
volar surface of the right forearm. 20 untrained 
S’s were used. The results show that the 2-point 
variable was judged on the average to be 18% longer 
than the filled space, 13% longer than the i 
filled and 2% longer than unfilled — Ap- 

ve a 


ter effect than the additional 6 central 
points of the filled space——D. BE. Johannsen (Roch- 


1783. De Boda, I. Az eszmélések 
I, I. (The organization of perceptions. Two 
fundamental laws.) Magyar Psychologiai Szemle, 
1930, 1, 37-67; 2, 9-30.—All our ptions are or- 
ganized. This organization shows different degrees of 
poe. The analysis of these degrees of pro- 

dity is still very incomplete. The author tries to 
bring more distinctions into this problem, and by his 
own analyses he attempts to justify his thesis of the 
diseontinuity of perceptive processes, probably cor- 
responding to a general discontinuity of bio-psychic 
peoceee. By analyzing the different degrees of pro- 

dity the author is brought to the problem of 
meaning (signification). ichotte’s “getting the 
sense” (prise de sens) does not signify a final stage 
of organization, since the meaning of a perception, 
no matter how distinct aud clearly constructed it may 
be, continues to . There are, in fact, two 
classes of changes in meaning: (1) where the new 
ery | signifies a profounder organization; (2) 
where the new meaning merely indicates an organiza- 
tion that is new but not more profound (a relation 
of coordination). In the latter case there is, as it 
were, a change in the point of view and plan. This 
fact is in harmony with another thesis of the author, 
which maintains that each meaning is nothing else 
than an organization from a special point of view. 
A new problem arises; there are individual differ- 
ences in organization characterizing the whole indi- 
vidual, as for example those concerning clarity, 
depth, and tempo (temps) of organization. Organi- 
zations of perceptions are responses to a final and 
categorical determination of our human spirit ex- 
pressing an inevitable determination which imposes 
itself categorically upon reason. Behind them are 
hidden the relational categories of objective or au- 
tonomous reason (subordination, coordination, syn- 
thesis, logical relations, causal relations, structural 
relations, evolutional relations, ete.). They are inter- 
changeable relations constituting objective possibili- 
ties for connection and synthesis. This deterministic 
theory of connections is in perfect harmony with the 
thesis of discontinuity, since the mind ean establish 
firm relations only between elements which them- 
selves are firm and fixed, remaining the same (for a 
certain stretch of time). Any change in perception 
and judgment is really not a continuous process of 
becoming, but as it were a sort of abrupt jump, @ 
mass an entirely new mental organization. 
The author interprets several phenomena of mental 
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life in aéeordance with these two fundamental laws 
of discontinuity and eategorical determinism. He 
: proaches, for instance, the problem of illusion, of 
ormal mental organization, the problem of sub- 
organization, that of general res- 
onanee, ete., and he tcuches upon certain 
sophie problems (especially in to the 
of knowledge).—(Author abstract). 

1784. Dwelshauvers, G. Nouvelles recherches > 
périmentales sur l'image eidétique. (New 
mental researches concerning eidetie i imagery.) v. de 
psychol., 1930, 27, 794-804.—The objectivity of the 
visual eidetie image, its perspective, and the exist- 
ence of analogous images in the tactual field were 
studied. The subject was an adult having marked 
eidetic characteristics. A Fagan possessing much 
detail was presented to him for a brief period. After 
the picture had been removed he could visualize it 
and answer questions as to the most minute details. 
The author concludes, therefore, that the image is 
objective. Tactual i hallucinatory 
vividness, and the author says that one may call the 
eidetic image “an hallucination in the sense that it 
is produced in the absence of the stimulus . . . be- 
cause the individual experiences the sensation with 
as great intensity as if the object were presented to 
vision or touch.” The subject was infantile in his 
reactions and the author feels that this coafirms 
Jaensch’s contention that eidetic imagery is charac- 
teristic of the infantile stage of development.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1785. Esters, A. Ueber den Nystagmus latens. 
(Concerning latent nystagmus.) Arch. f. Augenhk., 
1930, 103, 236-245.—A condensed stu y of latent 
nystagmus with relations visual locali- 
zation and other eye-movements, and explanation 
of nystagmus.—S. M. Newhall (Yale). 

1786. Fladeland, 8. V. Some psychological ef- 
fects of blindness as indicated by speech disorders. 
J. Expression, 1930, 4, 129-134.—A of the 
author’s master’s thesis, reported in full in V: 1312. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1787. Gundlach, C., & Macoubrey, 0. The effect 
of color on apparent. size. Amer. J. Psychol., 193 
43, 109-111.—Repeating the work of arden an 
Flynn on the effect of color on apparent size, and 
using another method ( comparison), the au- 
thors find that their ts are at variance with those 
of the earlier investigators, although the results ob- 


‘tained from their own methods agree. The results 


show that light objects appear comparatively large, 
and dark objects comparatively small.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Rochester). 

1788. Gurnee, H. The effect of a visual stimulus 
upon the perception of bodily motion. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1931, 43, 26-48.—Using sine-wave rotary 
oscillation of the bod: and sine-wave oscillation of a 
wy visual object ‘hexagonal figure, 2% em. diam., 

> ye holes of 1 mm. diameter through 
a piece of black caripoard at the corners and center 
of the hexagonal) as stimuli, an attempt was made 
to obtain quantitati-e and qualitative data on the 
effect of a visual situation upon the perception of the 
movement of the body. The movements of the body 


and of the visual stimulus, with a time-line 
and O’s reports were reco on a kymogra 
Three trained O’s were used. Reactions to the in 
dent bodily and visual movement were first taken 
or comparison purposes, then the bodily and visual 
movements were Wired together. The results show 
that in rotary oscillation of the body at 2° amplitude, 
the percentages of correct responses varied 
and the percentages of negative nses tended to 
vary inversely, with the average velocity. A higher 
percentage o ‘correct responses oceurred for all O's 
in the decelerating = of bodily oscillation than 
in the accelerating In oscillation of a simple 
visual stimulus rr an amplitude of 2°, the tage 
of correct responses varied directly with average 
velocity for values around the limen. The limen 
averaged 0.13° per sec. mean velocity, or about 1/6 
the liminal value for the body. When the O fixated 
the visual stimulus while the body was ae 
at a near-liminal value, the amount of perceiv 
bodily movement was found to depend u the rela- 
tive movement of the visual stimulus. Vision almost 
invariably dominated the object-body movement wel gal 
tern, particularly at values near the bodily limen. 
D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


1789. Heather, W. J. Chromagraphology. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1930, 11, 600-609.—A discussion of 
perimetry as an aid to clinical diagnosis. The author 
states: “ Accumulated data give conclusive evidence 
that in cases of focal infection, the field for green is 
definitely constricted.” If the infection has existed 
for over 24 hours (sufficient to allow for general 
systemic absorption), the field for red will also show 
a diminution. These effects may at times be masked 
by some intoxication, although, after a period of rest, 
the field for green will still appear contracted. A re- 
turn toward normal in the size of the peripheral color 
fields may be observed within 24 hours after remov- 
ing the foeus of infection —H. Barry, Jr. (Tufts). 

1790. Hunt, W. A. The relation of bright and 
dull pressure to affectivity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 
43, 87-02.—The present study was an attem hae to 
reconcile the results reported by Nafe and by 
regarding the réle of bright and dull pressure in "af 
fection. To satisfy Nafe the O’s eek be instructed 
to observe bright and dull pressure; to satisfy Young 
the relation has to be measured without ghee 
O in this way. In the present problem, the meth 
of correlation was used. In one set of observations 
the O’s were instructed to report on bright and dull 
pressures in a series of stimulus-situations; in the 
other set, the O’s were told to report on the affective 
state aroused. Colors were used as stimuli. The 
correlations ranged between .99 and .72 for 11 O's. 
These results lend support to Nafe’s thesis, although 
they do not prove it. The author holds that affection 
is accompanied by bright and dull not 
it is bright and dull pre ure (Nafe).—D. E 
hannsen (Rochester). 

1791. Kellogg, W. N. The time of judgment in 
psychometric measures. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 
43, 65-86.—Using 5 trained 0’s the time required to 
make a psychophysical judgment was recorded with- 
out O’s knowledge. The stimuli were 7 fixed pairs 
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of visual intensities, judged by the method of con- 
stant stimuli. In one set of observations O was re- 
quired to report in two eategories (right darker, 
left darker); in the other set he was required to re- 
port in three categories (right darker, left darker, 
equal). The judgment-times in the 3-eategory series 
average about 10% larger than in the 2-category 
series; the increase in time is explained as a function 
of the greater difficulty of being prepared for the 
three possible alternatives. The greater the differ- 
ences between the two stimuli the more rapid the 
judgment. Judgments of equality require longer 
than the other classes; the difference is statistically 
reliable. It takes longer to make an incorrect than a 
correet judgment. About twice as many false judg- 
ments are made by the same O when he judges ac- 
cording to 3 categories as when he judges with only 
two, since in the former ease he has twice as many 
chances of being wrong as he does in the latter. The 
higher the pereentage of correct judgments for any 
given pair, the shorter the average time for that pair 
tends to be—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


1792. Kuroda, BR. A report of investigations 
dealing with a new case of cataracta congenita in a 
lady, who gained sight by successful operation at 
her forty-second year. Acta Psychologica Keijo, 
1930, 1, 41-42.—This is an English abstract of a 
23-page article in Japanese by the same author. 
Tests of visual pereeption, eye-hand coordination, 
eye movements and visual dream images were made 
40, 45 and 100 days, respectively, after the opera- 
tion. “When we compare the present status with 
those of former writers, we can point out the follow- 
ing three important points: (1) It is a mistake to 
think that incomplete ideas previously establisheed 
during blindness come to be revised and corrected 
by gain of sight, on the contrary it stamps in a clear- 
cut pattern upon a dim and obscure structure which 
up to this time answered the purpose as well. It is 
to be noted therefore that we can say dim and ob- 
seure only from comparison with the present actual 
pereeption. (2) The stamping-in effect of gain of 
sight reduces the formerly established dim and ob- 
seure structure to an absolute ineffectiveness. 
(3) In an analogous meaning that in the realm of 
space perception we must allow the existence of 
visual depth in a certain sense in blind persons, at 
least in those suffering from congenital cataract, we 
must assume that certain other factors which consti- 
tute normal visual space might be interwoven into 
their space, and hence these play some in their 

consciousness.” —H. W. Nissen (Yale). 

1793. Merry, R. V. A case study in deaf-blind- 
ness. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 133-148.— 
In addition to the presenting of a case of deaf- 
blindness, the author draws conclusion affecting the 
treatinent of the deaf-blind in general: The individ- 
ual case method of approach is probably superior to 
any other in dealing with the deaf-blind. All facts 
concerning the individual should be gathered and in- 
terpreted before inferences regarding his capacities 
are drawn and a course of treatment adopted. It is 
practically impossible to obtain quantitative estimates 
of the intelligence of such an individual by means of 


any existing measurements. It seems probable that 
the deafness of a deaf-blind individual is responsible 
for a greater share of his mental retardation than 
is his blindness. If suitable methods be employed 
and no native mental defect coexists with the sen- 
sory deprivation, there is no reason why a deaf-blind 
individual may not be educable-——C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1794. Minkowski, E. Les notions de distance 
vécue et d’ampleur de la vie et leur application en 
psychopathologie. (The application in psychopa- 
thology of ideas of experienced distance and of the 
ey of life.) J. de psychol., 1930, 27, 727- 
745.—The distance of which the author speaks is 
somewhat comparable to so-called “social distance.” 
He differentiates between measurable, geometric 
space, and the space which is experienced as sepa- 
rating the individual from other individuals and 
events. This “distance” may remain the same al- 
though quantitatively the two individuals are at 
variable distances apart. It is maintained that the 
schizophrenic and certain other chopaths lose 
this concept of distance véeue and discern an ab- 
normally intimate relationship between their own 

— and external events.—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 

1795. Scheidemann, N. V. A simple test for ocu- 
lar dominance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 126.— 
= tearing a bit (1% inch in diameter) out of a sheet 
of paper and having the S look at the bit of torn out 
oo through the hole at a distance of about 15 or 

inches from the face, 8’s ocular dominance can 
be tested. After locating the bit of paper une’ 
the hole, S closes the right eye,—if he still sees 
serap of paper he is left-eyed; if he is no longer able 
to see it he is right-eyed. The advantage of the test 
is its simplicity and the ease with which it can be 
used; even first and second grade children can be 
tested reliably by it—D. EB. Johannsen (Rochester). 

1796. Sorsby, A. Latent nystagmus. Brit. J. 
Ophth., 1931, 15, 1-16—The author reviews the 
literature on latent nystagmus. This is a condition 
which does not appear when both eyes are open, but 
does appear when one eye is closed or through the 
agency of various types of stimuli. Cases are re- 
ported which show the inconstancy of this general 
type of nystagmus. The clinical implications of la- 
tent nystagmus are discussed. It is concluded that 
latent nystagmus cannot be conceived of as a distinet 
clinical entity —C. H. Graham (Temple). 


1797. Squires, P. CO. The influence of hue on ap- 


parent visual movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 
43, 49-64.—The study was undertaken to determine 
the effect of hue on apparent visual movement. 
Munsell colored papers were used in pairs; in some 
pairs the two members were of the same hue, in some 
complementary, and in others, non-complementary. 
5 O’s were used, 4 of them untrained in the observa- 
tion of movement. In 83% of the exposures move- 
ment was reported, and colored movement was found 
in 72% of them. No significant correlation was 
found to obtain between hue or hue combination and 
the pattern of the movement. The facts seem to 


demonstrate adequately an extremely high degree of 
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interrelation between the quality of the movement 
and the quality of the stimulus configuration.—D. EZ. 
Johannsen (Rochester). 

1798. Trimble, 0. ©. Concerning the meaning of 
the terms diotic and dichotic. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 
43, 144—The author points out that regardless of 
whether the physical stimulus or the sensory process 
is under consideration, the term diotic indicates a con- 
dition of sameness or identity, and dichotic a condi- 
tion of difference or non-identity at the two ears, 
for the particular aspect under consideration. Con- 
fusion arises because the particular aspect being dis- 
eussed is not clearly indi —D. E. Johannsen 
(Rochester). 

1799. Tschermak, A. Was ist neutrales Licht? 
(What is neutral light?) Arch. f. Augenhk., 1930, 
103, 337-356.—The bugbear of “ white” light is at- 
tacked on the psyecho-physiological side. Daylight is 
in general not neutral. Neutral light can be pro- 
duced either by filtering ordinary lamp light or by 
mixing two or three spectral frequencies. It is de- 
fined as a physical mixture which not only appears 
colorless to the non-color-adapted eye but also causes 
no shifts in position of the primaries, or other sen- 
sible color effects, either during stimulation or in 
subsequent after-images on a black or neutral ground. 
Corresponding psycho-physiological techniques of 
testing light for neutrality are diseussed.—S. M. New- 
hall (Yale). 

1800. Turner, W. D. Intra-serial effects with 
lifted weights. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 1-25.— 
The problem of the present study was to determine 
whether previous stimulation had a modifying effect 
on a psychophysical judgment, and if so, in what di- 
rection. In one set of observations four stimuli were 
presented as follows: Heavy-standard: H-compari- 
son :: Medium-standard : M-comparison. In the other 
set of trials the stimuli were: Light-standard: L- 
comparison :: M-standard : M-comparison. In each 
ease O was instructed to judge within the pair, the 
second in terms of the first, making the second 
judgment before the first was reported. In the sec- 
ond part of the experiment three weights were pre- 
sented successively, of which O was to judge the sec- 
ond in terms of the first and the third in terms of 
the second. In every ease the difference between the 
first and second members was obvious. The results 
show that when a standard weight is preceded by a 
heavier weight with which it is not compared, a 
comparison weight following that standard will in 
— be judged “lighter” than it a greater num- 

r of times; if the preceding weight is lighter than 
the standard, the comparison weight following the 
standard will be judged “ heavier” than it a greater 
number of times. The greater the difference be- 
tween the standard and the one preceding it, the 
age the resultant preponderance of judgments. 

e effects do not seem to be due to the nature of 
the preceding judgment itself. The effects can best 
be accounted for by assuming that, by the time the 
following comparison stimulus appears, the neural 
after-effeet of the standard mentioned has 
in value in the direction of the after-effect of the 
preceding weight.—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


1798-1804 


1801. Villey, P. La persistance des images 
visuelles dans la cécité. (The persistence of visual 
images in blindness.) J. de psychol., 1930, 27, 673- 
726.—By means of a questionnaire the author col- 
leeted data concerning the existeree of visual images 
in subjects blinded during and before the war. Al- 
most all of the 120 subjects testified that vivid visual 
imagery was present in dreams. The subjects were 
not so unanimous concerning everyday imagery. 
study of the characteristics of the imagery reported 
revealed great individual differences—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

1802. Wells, E. F. Dr. Helson’s ‘cigarette il- 
lusion.’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 48, 136-139.—The 
author reports experimental evidence which indi- 
eates that the “illusion” is a constant phenomenon, 
for it disappears when the conditions for contrast 
are eliminated.—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


1803. Wentworth, H. A. A quantitative study of 
achromatic and chromatic sensitivity from center to 
periphery of the visual field. Psychol. Monog., 
1930, 40, No. 3. Pp. 189.—Using one subject, with a 
eareful control of all factors which influence retinal 
sensitivity, the author measured the achromatic and 
the chromatic thresholds of R, Y, G, and B spectrum 
lights from center to periphery under conditions of 
light and of dark adaptation. Some of the results ob- 
tained under the condition of light adaptation are as 
follows: a wide variation in chromatic sensitivity to 
a given range of wave-lengths in the same meridian; 
great irregularity in the ratios of sensitivity to one 
color and to different colors from one meridional 
point to another; coextensive limits of Y and W with 
a high intensity of the stimulus used, and similar 
findings for R and B in certain quadrants; much 
crisserossing of limits for R, B, and G with stimuli 
of equal en below the highest intensities; a gen- 
eral tendency for the area of the color fields to vary 
with the logarithm of the intensity of the stimulus 
light. The author notes also that contractions of the 
field and reversals are not necessarily pathological. 
In dark adaptation, chromatic sensitivity was great- 
est for all colors and wave-lengths at the fovea; 
marked i ities from point to point were dis- 
covered; and a tendency was observed for the maxi- 
mum chromatic sensitivity to shift from the shorter 
to the longer wave-lengths in passing from center to 
periphery. The lowest achromatic sensitivity to all 
wave-lengths was found at the fovea, and the retina 
was most sensitive to G at every point investigated. 
Additional results are concerned with the aad 
chromatic intervals and with the effects of pta- 
tion on chromatic sensitivity—F. A. C. Perrin 
(Texas). 

[See also abstracts Nahe 2014, 2029, 2039, 
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1804. Lund, F. H. Emotions of men. New York: 
MeGraw-Hill, 1930. . x+ 348. $2.50—Man’s 
behavior is determined by emotion. Reascn fune- 
tions only as an aid in attaining the set by emo- 
tion. This book is a discussion of human interests 
in the light of this thesis. The desire for produc- 
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tion of emotional states satisfying to the individual 
is the basis upon which are built all the institutions 
of our culture—social, economic, politieal and reli- 
gious. Modern standardization of living tends to 
reduce emotional values iy leaving no unsatisfied de- 
sires. The intensity of the struggle of religion 
against the advancement of science is evidence of the 
fact that we believe what is emotionally satisfying, 
not what reason dictates. Beliefs and attitudes are 
desires rationalized. Intelligence may be judged by 
the effectiveness with which the individual or the 
race works out means of reaching the desired end. 
Emotions have a physical basis, and people differ 
emotionally as they do physically. Men and women 
differ emotionally because they differ biologically. 
Physical disturbances resulting from emotional up- 
sets or unsatisfied desires are illustrated by cases of 
shell shock, morbid fear, hysteria, and a forth. 
Esthetic values are explained by the principle of 

-facilitation,” meaning that action 

by a situation which resents expected 

therefore desired conditions. Emotions may be 
sublimated, and to some extent satisfied vicariously, 
but the loss in genuine pleasure is great. Dreams 
are accounted for, not as ressions of desire, but 
by the fact that all areas “of the brain do not sink 
below the functional level simultaneously. That most 
dreams are emotional in character is further evidence 
of the dominance of that phase of the mental life.— 
M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

1805. Raines, L. Emotion: a classified bibliog- 
raphy. Part IV. Bull. Bibliog., 1930, 14, 53.— 
(For Parts I, II and III see III: 2965; III: 4392; 
and IV: 2901.) Reference numbers 256-269 are in- 
eluded under divisions: metabolism; hydrogen ion; 
muscles; motor; and physiognomy.—J. W. H. Ross 
(Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1790, 1808, 1840, 1918, 1976.] 
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1806. Chappell, M. N. Chance and the curve of 
forgetting. Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 60-64—The 
fact that the curves of learning and forgetting are 
both logarithmic is not chance. It is only illustrative 
of the general physical principle that, in any system 
which is out of equilibrium, that is, one in which 
energy is stored, energy will be dissipated at a rate 
which accords with the logarithmic function. Learn- 
ing is brought under this principle by assuming that 
it involves a transfer of energy, in whieh the organ- 
ism has taken energy from one of its systems to 
build up another; and has stored it in the form of 
inereased permeability, or other structural change. 
But since forgetting sets in at once, this stored 
energy is being dissipated, and the resulting rate of 
learning will be logarithmie.—A. G. Bilis (Chicago). 

1807. Fisher, 8. ©. A critique of insight in 
Koéhler’s Gestalt Psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 
43, 131-136.—The author points out that ~vhat 
Kohler refers to as showing “ insight” more often 
seems to be indicative of after-thoughts or reflections 
about experience, but it is not descriptive of the 
ordinary working mind. In-support of the objec- 
tion that naive experience does not show “ insights” 
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of the type Kohler refers to, the author cites experi- 
mental evidence. On the basis of this evidence it ap- 
pears that insight or meaning is an “ after-thought, 
a verbal zesponse made to a situation which de- 
manded that the O rationalize his process so that 
another person could understand its bearing upon a 
matter in hand.” The author feels that Kohler has 
mistaken for parts of the non-communicated con- 
scious stream entities which are frequently modes of 
speaking in response to the social need of communi- 
cation.—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 


1808. Prank, J. D., & Ludvigh, E. J. The retro- 
active effect of pleasant and unpleasant odors on 
. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 102-108.— 
15 8’s (university students) were given oy of non- 
sense syllables to be learned by the method of right 
associates. After the first was given 
a series of 6 indifferent odors, to be judged as to 
pleasantness. He was then given a 10-minute rest 
period, and then his recall was tested. He was given 
a rest period (5 minutes) and then the procedure 
was repeated twice, except that first pleasant and 
then unpleasant odors were used. At the end of the 
whole series S was asked to rank all the odors from 
most to least pleasant. The results show that pleas- 
ant odors tend to be followed by better responses 
than unpleasant ones; unpleasant odors have a retro- 
active inhibitory effect on learning. In general the 
degree of retroactive facilitative and inhibitory effect 
is proportional to the degree of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness of the odors as judged by 8.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Rochester). 

1809. Gray, J. 8. A behavioristic in 
of concept formation. Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 65- 
72.—How can a machine, regardless of complication, 
form a concept or a generalization of something 
which does not exist objectively? After examining 
Thorndike’s formulation of the process, to the effect 
that concepts are analyzed out of the stimulus situa- 
tion, and rejecting it, the author states what he desig- 
nates the “ behavioristic ” definition of concept. Ac- 
cording to this, a concept like squareness is a language 
response to designate that classification of responses 
which are made (1) to a certain group of objective 
stimuli with common physical characteristics, and (2) 
to the word squareness itself. Concept formation 
is a type of mechanical movement. A specific con- 
cept can be defined only by naming all the responses 
and stimuli which are conventionally classified under 
the concept word.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

1810. Jaensch, E. BR. LEidetic imagery. New 
York: Hareourt, Brace, 1930. Pp. 136. $2.75.— 
This book contains an extended account of methods 
used in and results derived from hag gy of 
eidetic imagery. There is a discussion the part 
pres by the “eidetic faculty” in early youth. 

idetic images are only aspects of general personal- 
ity differences. The study of these phenomena pro- 
vides us with a totally new mode of treatment of the 
problem of psychological types. The pace 
and educational implieations of the research are dis- 
cussed.—C. H. Graham (Temple). 

1811. Le Savoureux, R. Recherches sur la nature 
de l’acte et sur son relation 4 l’expression. I. (Re- 
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searches on the nature of action and of its relation 
to expression. I.) Rev. phil., 1930, 110, 321-371.— 
A philosophical diseussion of the functional develop- 
ment of concepts.—T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

1812. Skaggs, E. B., Grossman, 8., Kruoger, L., 
& Krueger, W. Further studies of the reading- 
recitation process in learning. Arch. Psychol., 1930, 
No. 114. . 38.—Three independent investigations 
of the problem of the optimal time for introducing 
the reading-recitation process in learning are re- 
ported. Skaggs and Grossman asked, “ t is the 
optimum number of readings before introducing the 
process of reading-prompting?” 10 subjects par- 
ticipated; nonsense syllables and poetry were the 
materials learned. The authors present the data from 
work with nonsense syllables as fairly reliable, but 
those from work with poetry as only suggestive. In 
the case of nonsense syllables it was found most eco- 
nomical to introduce the reading-recitation process 
after three preliminary readings. If left to their 
own devices subjects will differ greatly in the amount 
of time that they devote to an attempt at recalling an 
item before they give up and receive a prompting. It 
is an interesting problem for future investigation to 
determine how much time or effort should be spent 
in the anticipation process. Louise 

s iment was designed to study (1) the 
curve when no recall was inter- 
spersed during the ing period, (2) the effect of 
inserting a recall during the early part of the learn- 
ing process, and (3) the effect of introducing a recall 
late in the learning period. The learning material 
consisted of 20 series of pairs of logically unrelated 
monosyllabic nouns. There were 20 subjects, gradu- 
ate students. Successive presentations of the ma- 
terial increased the learning up to an optimal number 
of trials. After this optimal number of six Pippen 
tations, additional presentations did not yield any 
increase in the learning seore. A recall inserted dur- 
ing the learning period was always beneficial, but 
when inserted in the latter half of the learning period 
it was more beneficial than during the first half. Wil- 
liam Krueger’s experiments were based on the pre- 
ceding ones. 36 subjects (undergraduates) learned 
nine lists. When the number of presentations was 
increased and no recitation was introduced, the cor- 
responding recall scores increased until an optimum 
of eight presentations was reached. An interpolated 
reeall increased the retention score irrespective of 
the point at which it was introduced during the 
learning process. In general the investigators agree 
that most evidence indicates that some reading-reci- 
tation or “attempted” recall is more efficient than 
mere reading. This is especially true for adults and 
appears to be true for children. There is always an 
optimal time for introducing the combined reading- 
recitation process. The attention factor functions 
best during the reading-recitation process.—Z. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 

1813. Smith, 8.. & Powers, F. F. The relative 
value of vocabulary and sentence practice for lan- 
guage learning. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 451-462. 
—Symbols used for words are learned more readily 
by diserete word learning than when combined in 
three word sentences.—E. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 


form of the learni 


1812-1817 


1814. Stagner, R. Conditioned reflex theories of 
learning. Psychol. Rev., 1931, $8, 42-59.—A re- 
statement of the position of those who support a 
conditioned reflex theory of behavior, in the light of 
eurrent criticism of this theory. The assumptions of 
the reflex theory are (1) neurological, and (2) psy- 
chological. A reflex is any process occurring prior 
to learning. Behavior has two components: reflex 
and habit, the former being aroused by uncondi- 
tioned, the latter by conditioned stimuli. pe oat 
ically, when an indifferent stimulus and an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus arouse their neural ares at the same 
time, a difference in potential is established between 
the two activated points, and eventually activation of 
the indifferent stimulus pathway will lead to acti- 
vation of the unconditioned stimulus pathway. Five 
i objections to the theory are answered, 

on (1) variability and impermanence of the 
conditioned reflex, and the frequent repetitions neces- 
sary ave it, (2), (4) exe of con- 
cept, ying out of reflexes, (4 imental ex- 
(5) rapid onset of tates. The 
following neurological objections are challenged: 
(1) necessity of point to point correspondence be- 
tween receptor and cortical cells; (2) localization of 
function; (3) interpretations of Lashley’s results 
which imply absolute non-specificity; (4) evidence 
against specificity in motor and in areas is 
met with counter evidence. Forbes’ analysis of neu- 
rological findings on nerve conduction is quoted as 
proof that cortical function can be explained in 
terms of the principles governing spinal reflexes.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

[See also abstract 1935.] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1815. Bartley, 8. H., & Perkins, F. T. A consid- 
eration of Hunter’s criticism of Lashley. Psychol. 
Rev., 1931, 38, 27-41—The authors argue that 
Hunter’s attack on Lashley’s theory of equipotential- 
ity misses the issues, for (1) his statement of current 
neural reflex are theory is inadequate to contrast 
with Lashley’s position; (2) current neural theory 
is inadequate to face the fundamental problems of 
neurology; (3) he has misinterpre Lashiey’s 
theory of equipotentiality as homogeneity; (4) his 
distinetion of multiplicity versus simplicity of stim- 


‘uli is irrelevant; (5) he has failed to mention re- 


learning after cerebral injury; (6) he has made an 
unjustified dichotomy between “center” and “ per- 
iphery ”; (7) he uses the engram concept inconsist- 
ently; and (8) he misinterprets Gestalten as central 
processes.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

1816. Filho, B. Cirurjia do simpatico. Surgery 
of the sympathetic.) J. dos clinicos, 1930, 11, 17-25. 
—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

1817. Griinthal, E. Forschungsergebnisse. Das 
Problem der Lokalisierung im Hypothalamus. (Ex- 

rimental discoveries. The problem of localization 
in the hypothalamus.) Fortsch..d. Neur. Psychiat. u. 
Grenzgeb., 1930, 2, 507-515.—A review of the rele- 
vant literature of the past year, with a few earlier 
studies. The anthor finds little evidence for spe- 
cific localization in the studies covered by the review. 
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1818-1826 


The morphological strueture of the diencephalon for 
some species (rat, mouse, bat, dog, monkey and man) 
has received considerable attention. A bibliography 
of 22 titles is given—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


1818. Rizzolo, A. Motor disturbances consequent 
upon experimental lesions of the cerebral cortex. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 95, 584-591.—In the guinea 
pig, cat and dog, lesions of the motor area (electro- 
stimulable area), determining the movements of the 
contralateral limbs, affect the muscle tone and be- 
havior of the limbs. The effect varies in direct pro- 
portion to the size of the lesion and it is always more 
a for the anterior than for the posterior 
imb. The same type of lesion, however, produces 
different degrees of motor disturbances in the dif- 
ferent species of animdls.—Z. Piotrowski (N. Y. 
Psychiat. Instit.). 

1819. Schmitt, F. O. On the oxidative nature of 
the nerve impulse. Science, 1930, 72, 583-584.—In a 
previous paper it has been shown that, although 
nerve conduction goes on for some time in nitrogen, 
for which chemically bound oxidative reserves are pre- 
sumably used, under such conditions no excess car- 
bon dioxide is given off as in the ease of aerobic con- 
duction. The tentative view was adopted that the 
initial phase of conduction, manifested by the action 
potential, is conditioned by or caused by a union of 
some substance in nerve with oxygen rather than a 
complete oxidation with the accompanying produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide. The present paper is a re- 
port of further work upon the physical and chemical 
processes responsible for the propagation of the im- 
pulse in nerve. Warburg’s theory, that the respira- 
tory enzyme is an iron-containing, hemin-like sub- 
stance which can be poisoned by cyanides, hydrogen 
sulphide and carbon monoxide, was tentatively 
adopted. Checks have been made with sodium cya- 
nide and carbon monoxide. While the work is not 
yet far enough along to make sweeping generaliza- 
tions, it seems that Warburg’s hypothesis does apply, 
that the action potential is produced by an oxidation 
or oxygenation of a substance or substances in nerve 
and that, for this purpose, activation of the oxygen 
by a respiratory enzyme similar to that Warburg is 
essential. Further research is being undertaken at- 
tempting to bring together the results of manometric 
measurement of metabolism and measurement of the 
electric potential in nerve—J. P. Nafe (Clark). 

1820. Stratton, G. M. Brain localization by Al- 
bertus Magnus and some earlier writers. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1931, 43, 128-131.—A summary of the be- 
liefs of Albertus Magnus regarding the localization 
in the brain of different psychie processes—D. E. 
Johannsen (Rochester). 

1821. Troilo, BE. B. Contribucién a la fisio-pato- 
logia de los lobulos prefrontales. (Contribution to 
the physiopathology of the prefrontal lobules.) Bol. 
instit. psiquiat., 1929, 1, 155-166.—A study is made 
of the effects of lesion of the prefrontal lobules. 
The subject was an adult male. The frontal part of 
the skull had been splintered. Observations followed 
five months after accident. The lesion of the 
lobules was bilateral. The tendon reflexes were found 
to be exaggerated, increased irritability was apparent, 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


and persecutory delusions were t. However, 
no language difficulty was experienced in this case, 
although those cerebral areas usually associated with 
such difficulty were affected—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 1823, 1841.] 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


1822. Bacq, Z. M., & Dworkin, 8. The heart rate 
after sympathectomy and vagotomy and the blood 
sugar as affected by posterior hypophyseal extracts 
(pitressin and pitocin). Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 
95, 605-613.—In normal cats pitressin (post-pituitary 
extract), injected intravenously, causes a prompt re- 
duction in heart rate. Pitocin (post-pituitary ex- 
tract) has little effect. In eats surviving excision of 
both sympathetic chains, the action of pitressin upon 
heart rate is dependent upon the presence or the ab- 
sence of (central) vagus innervation to the heart. 
Slowing occurs when the vagi are present, marked 
acceleration when these nerves have been sectioned. 
Both pitressin and pitocin, given intravenuously, 
cause a prompt rise in blood-sugar concentration 
which may last as long as two hours.—Z. Piotrowski 
(N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1823. Bacq, Z. M., & Dworkin, 8. The action of 
parathyroid extract in sympathectomized animals. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 95, 614-619.—In sympa- 
thectomized cats and dogs, the basal level of blood 
calcium is not outside the average range for normal 
animals. The absence of central sympathetic nervous 
impulses, then, does not appreciably influence the re- 
sponse of cats and dogs to thyroid extract.—Z. 
Piotrowski (N. Y. Psychiat. it.). 

1824. Briffault, R. What is instinct? Scientia, 
1930, 48, 383-394.—Following McDougall, the author 
eoneeives of instinct not as a definite behavior pat- 
tern, especially in humans, but broadly, as any in- 
herent tendency, and considers affective states and 
dispositions to be instinctive. The article is aeccom- 

ied by a dissenting note from the late Eugenio 
G. Sherwood (Redmond, Wash.). 


1825. Ciampi, L., & Alberti, J. L. Reflejo psico- 
galvanico. (Psychogalvanic refiex.) Bol. instit. 
psiquiat., 1930. 69-110.—A review of the general 
problems of the psychogalvanic reflex is given, as 
well as a summary of the work and theories of psy- 
chologists concerning these phenomena.—J. W. Nagge 
(Chicago). 

1826. Davis, R. ©. Factors affecting the galvanic 
refex. Arch. of Psychol., 1930. No. 115. Pp. 64. 
—The investigation was undertaken to determine how 
far the galvanie skin reaction and bodily resistance 
are affected by the peculiarities of the individual, 
certain physical conditions of measurement, by dif- 
ferences in stimuli, and by the previous condition of 
the subject. An apparatus was devised for obtaining 
a record, photographie or read, of the reaction with- 
out distortion, and for controlling accidental and in- 
tentional stimuli to the subject. The galvanic reae- 
tion was found to increase in size with measuring 
current, but not in proportion to the eurrent. The 
latent period of the reaction was found to be a func- 
tion of the stimulus. The stronger stimulus gives a 
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shorter latent A bibliography of 52 items is 
appended.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

1827. Gelfan, 8. Studies of single muscle fibers. 
III. Further evidence of graded responses in single 
fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 96, 16-20.—In the 
intact frog’s sartorius musele, graded contractions of 
single fibers are obtained in response to graded in- 
tensities of stimuli. Since the response is not inde- 
pendent of stimulus intensity, upon direct microstim- 
ulation, the all-or-none law for muscle to that extent 
is not valid.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1828. Herren, R. Y., & Haterius, H. O. The rela- 
tion of ovarian hormones to electro-myographically 
determined Achilles reflex time. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1931, 96, 214-220.—Determinations on 16 female rats 

through 30 oestrous cycles showed a long Achilles re- 
flex time during the oestrous period and a slow reflex 
time during the dioestrous period. The authors con- 
elude that the sex hormones play a vital part in the 
interaction of the various neural levels—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1829. “y J. C., Ranson, 8. W., & Doles, E. A. 
Reversal in the crossed extension reflex in decere- 
brate, decapitate and spinal cats. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1930, 95, 573-583.—Contralateral reflexes have been 
examined in the muscles acting at the ankle joint in 
14 decerebrate, 4 decapitate and 19 spinal eats. Re- 
versals have been seen in a great many of these 
pues. These experiments show quite clearly 

w variable reflex responses may be, and that by 
varying the strength and freauency of the stimulus 
and changing the afferent nerve stimulated it is pos- 
sible to change the type of reflex response. The state 
of neurai balance in the spinal centers is one of the 
most important factors in determining the type of 
reflexes present.—Z. Piotrowski (N. Y. Psychiat. 
Instit.). 

1830. Jacobson, EB. Electrical measurements of 
neuromuscular states during mental activities. III. 
Visual imagination and recollection. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1930, 95, 694~-702.—Electrical records can 
be secured characteristic respectively of looking to 
the right, left, up and down. During visual imagi- 
nation and recollection electrical records are secured 
from the ocular muscles, producing photographic pat- 
terns like those following instructions to look in one 
direction or another. The short reaction time for 
visual imagination and recollection indicates that the 
author was not dealing with the psychogalvanic re- 
flex. It is concluded, therefore, that specific eye- 
movements are associated with specific mental activi- 
ties—Z. Piotrowski (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1831. Jacobson, E. Electrical measurements of 
neuromuscular states during mental activities. IV. 
Evidence of contraction of specific muscles during 
imagination. Amer. J. Physiol., 1930, 95, 703-712. 
—On the assumption that action potentials from 
muscles are always associated with actual contraction, 
it is concluded from the author’s experiments that 
contraction of specific museles takes place following 
the instruction to imagine an act performed with the 
voluntary musculature. The movement usually is of 
mieroseopie extent and generally is confined within 
the group of muscles whose contraction would be re- 


1827-1836 


quired for the actual performance of the voluntary 
act. Imagination of a particular act performed by 
some portion of the body fails to occur if at the 
same time the muscles of this portion are completely 
relaxed. The evidence is conclusive that the cievirical 
records are not chogalvanic reflex 

Z. Piotrowski (N. ¥. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1832. Jacobson, E. Electrical measurements of 
neuromuscular states during mental activities. V. 
Variation of specific muscles contracting during 
imagination. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 96, 115-121. 
—* Imagination of the activity of the right arm (or 
other part) is characterized by contraction of muscle 
fibers either in that part or in the ocular region or 
in both localities. This affords further evidence that 
mental activity is not confined to closed circuits 
within the brain, but that neuromuscular regions 
ticipate.”—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1833. Jacobson, E. Electrical measurements of 
neuromuscular states during mental activities. VI. 
A note on mental activities concerning an ampu- 
tated limb. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 96, 122—125.— 
“ Evidence is presented that in an individual who has 
suffered the total loss of a part by amputation, = 
cific imagination or recollection of movements in 
part no longer takes place. After repeated observa- 
tions, thé subject nk ere that his imagination is 
‘shadowy’ for movements of the lost part. During 
such mental activities, contractions (not characteristic 
in intact individuals) occur in other specific locali- 
ties, evidently as substitutions. With these substi- 
tute contractions, this crippled individual engages in 
mental activities involving the lost part.”—C. Landis 
(N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1834. Knude, M. M., D’Amour, F. E., Carlson, A. 

J., & Gustavson, R. G. Studies on metabolism. 
VIII. The effect of estrin injections on the basal 
metabolism, uterine endometrium, lactation, mating 
and maternal instincts in the adult dog. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1930, 95, 630-640.—The basal meta- 
bolic rate in normal d is neither lowered nor 
elevated as a result of subcutaneous injections 
of female sex hormone. But congestion and en- 
largement of the external genitalia, hemo 
diseharge from the vagina, hypertrophy of the uterine 
endometrium with histological evidence of secretory 
activity, and evocation of the mating and maternal 
instinct follow the administration of female sex hor- 
mone in both the normal and the castrate bitch—Z. 
Piotrowski (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 
’ 1835. Larguier des Bancels, J. Les tendances in- 
stinctives. (Instinctive tendencies.) Rev. phil. 
1930, 110, 177-229.—An historical review of the sub- 
ject ‘of instincts, its definitions, methods of classsifi- 
cation, and the relation of instinct to emotion.—T. 
M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

1836. Lops-Cuneo, A. ©. Sobre el reflejo mesoro- 
tuliano. (Concerning the mesopatellar reflex.) 
Bol. instit. psiquiat., 1929, 1, 168-174.—The author 
diseusses Senise’s claims for ‘the diagnostic value of 
the mesopatellar reflex in detecting nerve disorders. 
The author does not find the reflex to be an infallible 
index of deficient nervous systems—J. W. Nagge 


(Chicago). 
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1837-1843 


1837. Montgomery, M. F. The réle of the sali- 
vary glands in the thirst mechanism. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1931, 96, 221-227.—Total extirpation of the 
salivary glands in dogs does not inerease their daily 
water intake. Therefore it appears improbable that 
the salivary glands play the major réle in the thirst 
mechanism which Cannon’s theory presupposes.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiat. Instit.). 

1838. Ojemann, R. H. Studies in handedness: II. 

bimanual handedness. J. Educ. Psychol. 
1930, 21, 695-702.—“ The customary classification of 
handedness as applied to such activities as sweeping, 
raking, and shoveling is in error. According to the 
customary classification, the majority of the human 
race is left-handed in these activities, and bimanual 
handedness varies inversely with unimanual handed- 
ness. When the customary classification is reversed, 
the majority of individuals is designated as right- 
handed and the direct relationship of bimanual hand- 
edness to unimanual handedness is at once apparent. 
The handedness in bimanual activities varies some- 
what with the nature of the activity tested. The 
handedness in such an activity as sweeping is more 
closely related to the handedness in such activities as 
raking and shoveling than to the handedness in such 
an activity as batting.”—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 

1839. Purdy, C., Johnson, A. F., & Sheard, C. The 
relation between electrical differences of potential 
in the skin and normal basal metabolism. Science, 
1931, 73, 46-49.—The authors have attempted to de- 
termine the relationship existing between differences 
of electrical potential in the skin and the basal meta- 
bolisms of persons who were said to be normal elin- 
ieally. In general this relationship is expressed by 
the formula 


where x is the basal metabolism and y the difference 
of electrical potential of the skin.—C. H. Graham 
(Temple). 

1840. Wang, G. H. Galvanic skin reflex and the 
measurement of emotions. Canton: Sun Yatsen 
Univ. Press, 1930. Pp. 28.—The author reviews past 
research on the psychogalvanie response and empha- 
sizes the barrenness of the work of psychologists in 
that field. A theory is advanced, and supported by 
frequent recourse to experimental steaulens con- 
cerning the reflex, that the galvanic reflex is but one 
of “a complex of ‘autonomic reflexes’ which are 
cinsely bound to museular activity, and which have 
the sole function of rendering the muscular activi 
more efficient either directly or indirectly.” It is 
maintained, furthermore, that “the psychological 
study of the psychogalvanic skin reflex should not 
be mixed with that of emotional reactions, and that 
such a study has a right to exist all by itself.”—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1841. Wang, G. H., & La, T. W. Galvanic skin 
reflex induced in the cat by stimulation of the motor 
area of the cerebral cortex. Chinese J. Physiol., 
1930, 4, 303-326.—During the course of the 32 ex- 
periments outlined in this paper the authors found 
that only stimulation of the motor areas in the cor- 


PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


tex led to the ie skin response. The reflex re- 
mained after motor mses. By 
section of ventral and do spinal roots the return 
impulses from the pro rioceptors could be abolished. 
The authors also found that “ the galvanic skin reflex 
obtained from the excitation of the medial basal part 
of the frontal lobe (the orbital gyrus) is due to the 

read of current to either the motor area or to the 
olfactory tract, especially the latter.” When the 
olfactory tract was stimulated, a galvanic response 
was manifested from all legs. Faradization of the 
cortical motor field led to galvanic reflexes from all 
four extremities. The front feet manifested a re- 
sponse much larger than the hind, and the ipsilateral 
extremities manifested r reflexes than the con- 
tralateral. The same stimulating current in the 
same animal led to greater reflexes when the vege- 
tative center of Karplus and Kreidl was stimulated 
than when stimulation was applied to the cortex. 
Pre-chiasmal lesions at the base of the brain and 
transverse sections of the hypothalamus could not 
alone abolish the reflex obtained from cortical exei- 
tation. The nses disappeared after section of 
the cerebral uncle. Under these conditions the 
reflex was still manifested if the tuber cinereum was 
stimulated. This reflex could be made to disappear 
only after a transverse section either rost or 
eaudad to the i bodies. When the cere- 
bral uncle was stimulated the reflex was mani- 
fested by all four extremities. These results lead the 
authors to conclude “ (a) that the motor centre is 


the only cortical centre for the galvanic skin reflex; — 


(b) that the neurones in the motor centre act directly 
on the spinal sympathetic preganglionic neurones and 
not through the intermediate station of the tuber 
cinereum; and (¢) that the pathway from the vege- 
tative centre of Karplus and Kreidl in the tuber 
einereum is separate from the 
Bibliography and 12 figures illustrating records and 
cerebral lesions —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1842. Wang, G. H., & Lu, T. W. On the inten- 
sity of the galvanic skin response induced by stim- 
ulation of post-ganglionic sympathetic nerve-fibres 
with single induction shocks. Chinese J. Physiol., 
1930, 4, 393-400.—It was found that three different 
methods yielded variations in the intensity of the 
galvanic skin response of the cat’s foot-pad. These 
methods were: (1) gradation of the strength of the 
induction shocks, provided these were not maximal; 
(2) eutting away of a part of the post-ganglioniec 
nerve fibers to the foot-pad; and (3) reducing the 
number of functioning sweat glands in the pad. 
“These findings suggest that both conduction in 
post-ganglionic sympathetic nerve fibers and secre- 
tory activity of the sweat glands may follow the all- 
or-none principle.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

[See also adstracts 1785, 1814, 1818.] 


PLANT AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


1843. Borovski, W. M. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber den Lernprozess. Zur Analyse des 
Situationsbegriffs; Tierpsychologie. (Experimental 
investigations of the learning process. Analysis of 
situation concepts; animal psychology.) Biol. Zentbl., 
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EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


1930, 50, 566-572.—In , a former experiment, using a 
four-unit double choice apparatus, the author had 
found that rats ean learn to disermminate form and 
size in combination but failed in a similar problem 
using form and color (black and white). e pres- 
ent experiments are devised to test this phenomenon 
further. In experiment I the same apparatus was 
used and ten rats learned to discriminate size and 
form, while group II failed to discriminate combina- 
tions of size and color. In riment II two groups 
of rats were tested in a ~aeee of problem box 
and inclined plane. The first gro failed to learn 
a combination of color and iinet etic cues, while 
the second group readily learned simple alternation 
of white and bi black inclined planes in a similar situa- 
tion. The author concludes that color (black and 
white) assumes a different stimulus value when com- 
bined with other qualities. Rats learn to choose 
black or white, and can discriminate size and form, 
but cannot deal with combinations of these. We 
know the value of a single element when taken as a 
stimulus alone but cannot predict its value when it is 
combined with others in the same situation —C. V. 
Hudgins (Clark). ; 

1844. Jones, E. P. Paramecium infusion histories. 
Biol. Bull., 1930, 59, 275-284.—Forty-seven hay-flour 
infusions seeded with pure line paramecia on the 
second day yielded a pH cycle beginning at neutral- 
ity, reaching an extreme of acidity on the fourth day, 
and again neutrality by the fourteenth day, with 
alkalinity thereafter. Paramecia lived in media 
ranging from pH 4.83 to 8.31. One culture reached 
maximum of 6000 per ce., twelve times 
the normal The tendency of infusions to 
kill populations was associated with persistence of 
extreme acidity in infusions containing excess of in- 
panes. The changing pH cycles are thought to 

due to changing eyeles of bacteria; and the toxic- 
ity of exeretory matter, in view of cultures kept for 
more than ten days, to be not as great as is usually 
supposed.—A. G. Dietze (Pittsburgh). 

1845. Kuroda, R. Untersuchungen iiber die kér- 
perliche und sinnesphysiologische Organisation eines 
neugeborenen Affen (Macacus cynomologus.) (Investi- 
gations of the bodily and sensory organization of a 
new-born monkey.) Acta Psychologica Keijo, 1930, 
1, 3-16.—A female cynomologus, born in 
was allowed to remain with her mother for 
four days following birth. During this time the 
following observations were made: The infant opened 
its eyes in response to a shrill tone; it turned its 
head towards the souree of the sound; it eould follow 
a slowly moving object with its eyes on the first day 
of life. On the 5th to 7th days after birth various 
motor and -nsory tests, as well as physiological and 
anthropometric measurements, were made. 
temperature, 37.5° C.;-weight, 420 gr.; sitting height, 
190 mm.; arm 310 mm. Sideward creeping 
= on the 7th day. Strength measurements 
indicate that the left arm was stronger than the 
right. “We were able to determine that muscular 
strength, as manifested in suspension of the animal’s 
own weight and in passive ergographic movements, 
rapidly decreases with the progress of general bod- 
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ily development, especially of walking.” Tests of 
tactile, thermal, chemical, visual, and auditory sensi- 
tivity, and of postural and tonus reflexes, lead to the 
conclusion that in the 5-day-old gy * almost all 
sensory powers have complete develop- 
mental stage of the adult animal” e last section 


of the paper gives an analysis of Seeponees to gusta 


tory stimuli; the author concludes that the behavior 
(especially facial expression) of the infant cifferen- 
tiates the four taste qualities better than do the re- 
sponses of adult animals. Eight photographic illus- 
trations —H. W. Nissen (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 1818, 1823, 1834, 1841.] 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


1846. Dobrovalskaia-Zavadskaia, N. Les bases 
biologiques d’une nouvelle conception de la 
(The biological bases for a new conception of life.) 
Rev. phil., 1930, 110, 280-294.—As a result of his 
researches on mice, the author found it impossible to 
produce modifications transmissible by heredity 
one individual to another when the hereditary proto- 

lasm of the animals was in a state of equilibrium. 

y occasionally, when the hereditary protoplasm 
was in a state of disequilibrium, could modifications 
be brought about. From this fact he concludes that 
the species is stable except for variable isolated indi- 
viduals as sources of new forms—TZ. M, Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 

1847. Gruenberg, B. OC. What we know about 
heredity and environment. Brush Foundation Pub- 
ere No. 7. New York: Viking Press, 1930. Pp. 

11.—(National Conference of Social Work, June 14, 
1930.) A popular summary of evidence for heredity 
and environment in and mental human 
traits.—B. 8S. Burks (Pasadena). 


1848. Spengler, J. J. The decline in birth-rate 
of the foreign born. Scient. Mo., 1931, 32, 54-59.— 
It is argued from statisties of birth-rates that the 
characteristic American population is likely not to 
die out from race suicide but to attain a stationary 
level—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1849. Wilson, P. T. A study of like-sexed twins. 
J. Hered., 1930, 21, 371-374.—Through interviews 
with the mothers of 198 pairs of like-sexed twins 
data were secured concerniug all other eases of twin- 
ning known to have occurred among the relatives. 
“The data are too meager to disprove the inheritance 
of either monozygotic or dizygotic twinning, but they 
do seem to indicate that if the twinning is inherited 
it must depend for its survival upon transmission 
se the single born rather than through — 
= of the twins themselves.”—B. S. Burks (Pasa- 


1850. Wright, 8. The genetical theory of natural 
selection. J. Hered., 1930, 21, 340-356.—A critical 
and constructive review of R. A. Fisher’s book by the 
same title. Points of agreement and disagreement 
are discussed between original contributions of Fisher 
and Wright upon distribution of gene frequencies, 
and effects of inbreeding, the efficacy of selecti 
mutational flux, partial isolation, sexual selection 
mimicry upon evolution.—B. 8. Burks (Pasadena). 


[See also abstracts 1905, 1959, 1963.] 
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SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


1851. Allport, G. W., & Vernon, P. E. The field 
of personality. Psychol. Bull., 1930, 27, 677-730.— 
A review of 327 titles. Of general treatises the 

majority come from Germany, with Klages, W. 
Stern, and Spranger as dominant figures. “ There 
seem to be virtually as many definitions of personal- 
ity, character, and temperament as there are writers 
on these subjects.” Still more chaotic is the situation 
as regards types; and “most of the doctrines 
so far considered meet their Waterloo when they en- 
counter the normal distribution.” In genetic stud- 
ies more recognition of the innate determination of 
traits is, on the whole, evident. As to experimental 
methods, “ what is most needed is that tests as nat- 
ural as Thomas’, Marston’s, Cushing’s, ete., and as 
thorough as Hartshorne and May’s should be applied 
to every aspect of personality, and that these results 
should then be treated by some such method as 
Kelley’s. ” As to the issue of specificity vs. general- 
ity, experimental studies give results that are inter- 
preted in either direction; but rival theories of per- 
sonality as a central concept are in the making. 
“The outlook for a future systematic psychology of 

rsons'ity is bright indeed.”—J. F. Dashiell (North 

arolina). 

1852. Bally, G. Bericht itiber die zweite Tagung 
der Deutschen Psychoanalytischen Gesellschaft in 
Dresden vom 27 bis 29 September 1930. (Report on 
the second session of the German Psychoanalytical 
Society in Dresden Sept. 27-29, 1930.) Zentbl. f. 
Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 637-644.—Reports by Boehm 
and Fenichels dealt with different aspects of the 
Oedipus complex. Papers on homosexuality, drug 
addiction and anxiety neurosis were given by Har- 
nik, Simmel and Christoffel. Other reports were on 
social education, punishment and allied subjects.— 
M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 

1853. Berrien, F. K. Recall of dreams during the 
sleep period. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 110— 
114.—This study dealt with the questions: Does one 
dream rore frequently early or late in the night’s 
rest, or is there no difference? What factors affect 
the number of dreams recalled? Would an individ- 
ual be more likely to remember a dream if awakened 
quickly or gradually? Four subjects were used over 
a period of seven weeks, during which time each was 
awakened once each night of the twenty-eight when 
data were collected. A considerable number of 
dreams were recalled early in the night’s rest, fol- 
lowed by a depression, with the minimum in the third 
hour. The drop is sueceeded by a rise, to reach a 
still higher point than attained in the fore part of 
the night. ere is an increase in the number re- 
ealled in the early and last hours of sleep when 
prompting is used, while at the same time there is a 
noticeable decrease in the third hour. Dreams will 
apparently be more likely to be remembered if the 
sleeper is awakened suddenly.—C. H. Johnson (Bos- 
ton Psychopathie Hospital). 

1854. Besson, A. BE. Damiens, étude de psycho- 
pathologique historique. (Damiens, an _ historical 

chopathologie.) Thése de- méd. de Paris, 1930. 

. 60.—Damiens, like almost all true regicides, was 
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a paranoiac; that is, a persecuted tor, pre- 
senting a manifest anxiety state wish Sevens the 
development in him of a frenzy of altruistic venge- 
ance.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1855. Beumelburg, —. Tédlicher Unfall als 
Folge perverser Neigung. (A fatal accident as the 
result of a perverted disposition.) Krimin. Monatsh., 
1930, 4, 252-253.—Deseribes the case of a 
wine-cooper of Liibeck, who came to his accidental 
death through a most peculiar form of indulgence of 
his masochistic tendencies. This eccentric practiced 
“ nudity-eulture ” and also was devoted to the art of 
binding and releasing himself from fetters. This 
man was found to have met death in a bizarre man- 
ner. The two published photographs very clearly 
show the position in which the man was discovered; 
namely, suspended in chains and straps against a 
vertical pole that extended as a support from the 
floor to the rafters. He had, in the attempt to at- 
tain masochistic satisfaction, bound himself too 
tightly, with his toes just touching the floor. In the 
endeavor completely to carry out his perverted prac- 
tice the strap around his throat had tightened to a 
fatal extent.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 


1856. Boehm, F. The femininity-complex in men. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 444~-469.—In this paper 
the author tries to substantiate Freud’s hypothesis 
that all human beings are both masculine and femi- 
nine. He shows that every man has certain feminine 
characteristics, as well as jealousy and hostility 
toward the opposite sex. A number of cases are 
cited. He shows the great importance in the strue- 
ture of their illness of the “ femiminity-complex ” in 
men. The following conclusions are drawn: There is 
an early feminine phase of development, in which 
the boy’s feelings are very much like those of a girl. 
This sometimes receives further stimulus when the 
subject is attemp unsuccessfully to solve the 
Oedipus situation. e feelings of guilt will then 
attach themselves to it. It never entirely ceases to 


play a in the lives of men. 17 references are 
cited.—E. M. Ligon (Union). 
1857. Boven, W. sur l'état présent de la 


caractérologie générale. (A sketch of the present 
state of general characterology). J. de psychol., 
1930, 27, 816-851.—The author reviews the re- 
searches and theoretical contributions of Delmas and 
Boll, Utitz, Hoffmann, Hiberlin, Klages, Kronfeld, 
Apfelbach, Ewald, Jung, Adler, Freud, Monakow, 
and several less important characterologists. Bib- 
liography of 50 titles—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1858. Brandenstein, B. Ateljes tudat, tudatvi- 
lagunk lelki alapja. (The super-conscious.) Buda- 
pest: Szent Istvan Akadémia, 1930. Pp. 52.—The 
author attempts to substitute for the purely deserip- 
tive concepts of the subconscious and the unconscious 
an explanatory eoncept which he designates as the 
ee The super-conscious is the individ- 
consciousness of an ego independent of the body, 

is always self-conscious, and is in actual possession 
of pon contents it has ever experienced. It is a de- 
——s ing entity which lives on after the death of 
y- This super-conscious enters into relation 
with the body in human consciousness, which is 
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much narrower, often unconsei dependent = 
physiological processes, and ore mortal. 
super-consciousness in human consciousness 


logieal thought, inspiration, and everything which in 
its large relations manifests itself to us as finished 
without our being able to observe its origination. 
These every-day manifestations are only to be ex- 
plained by something conscious, since the logical and 
the conscious can only something conscious, 
{namely} the individual super-consciousness.—S chil- 
ler (Budapest). 

1859. Browne, C. A. Observations upon the use 
of the divining rod in Germany. Science, 1931, 73, 
84-86.—The author observed a demonstration by a 
German professional dowser, and obtained his opin- 
ions on the mechanisms involved, which were in gen- 
eral naive; the man had to his credit, however, a 
long list of undisputed successes. It is 
that although satisfactory —_— to the prob- 
lem of the source of this ability are peculiarly diffi- 
eult, the rod itself may be ruled out as a source, and 
the hypothesis of superior subeonscious ability to 
correlate topography and sub-surface features is 
promising.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1860. Bumke, O. Wher Psychoanalyse. (On psy- 
choanalysis.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 
650-664.—The author contests Freud’s dogma and 
still more his methods. Discussing the “ plus-minus ” 
system of interpreting dreams, and common slips of 
memory, speech or actions, the use of symbo.s, the 
Oedipus complex and the unconscious, he finds no 
rational basis for the conceptions. He finds it espe- 
cially illogical and unnecessary to consider the un- 
conscious as psychic. Characterized as it is by a 
total di for the simplest rules of logic, pey- 
ee cannot be a science.—M. A. M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 

1861. Carrara, M. Una gravidanza immaginaria 
“ storica,” Enrichetta Farnese. (An “historical” 
imaginary pregnancy, Enrichetta Farnese.) Arch. 
di antrop., 1930, 50, 573-583.—A review of the case 
of an imaginary i of the widow of the Duke 
of Parma, Antonio Farnese, a case of both political 
and medical interest. The duke died on Jan. 20, 
1731, in the firm belief that his wife was pregnant 


and therefore appointed a regency to represent this 


expected heir.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 

1862. Cason, H. An annoyance test and some re- 
search problems. J. Abn. ¢ Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 
224-236.—This study was made of annoyances, aver- 
sicns, and irritations, including an examination of 
the situations or stimuli which evoke unpleasant 
feelings, an investigation of the way the stimuli are 
related to the affective experiences, how these asso- 
ciations are modified by social conditions, and an 
analysis of some of the more specific relations to the 
fields of genetic, social, and abnormal psychology. 
Some of the annoyances are strong enough to be 
characterized as anger, several are matters of dis- 
gust, and a few include an element of fear.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1863. Chavigny, P. L’ennui, sa thérapeutique, sa 
prophylaxie. (Ennui, its therapeutics and prophy- 
laxy.) Concours méd., 1930, 52, No. 16.—The chron- 
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ieally bored person is one who feels that life is not 
worth living and that his worth is not sufficiently 
recognized, that he is a great unknown. Banal mor- 
bid ennui is an indication of poor heredity and small 
mentality. Sometimes ennui is the ty tb tom 
of mental trouble—Math. H. Piéron (So 

1864. Eriksen, R. “Eros”; psykoanalyse og re- 
ligion. (“Eros”; psychoanalysis and religion.) 
Oslo: Aschehoug, 1930. Pp. 159.—This work fol- 
lows up the author’s Erotikk og livsanskuelse (Love 
and point of view of life) of a year ago. The Eros- 
concept, which is much in the foreground in modern 
thinking and is rapidly assuming an importance on 
a par with “development,” “environment,” etc., is 
given a comprehensive treatment. “ A way is pointed 
out for the understanding of cultural life and reli- 
gion, which makes use of what is justifiable in py 
choanalysis, without falling into pansexualism.” 
various chapters ye topies such as the follow- 
ing: Eros and Sex, m Freud to Jung, Eros and 
Logos, Eros and Eestasy—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1865. Ferenczi, 8. The principle of relaxation 
and neocatharsis. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 
428-443.—The author states that psychoanalysis em- 
ploys two opposite methods: it produces heightening 
of tension by the frustration it im and relaxa- 
tion by the freedom it allows. e cites cases in 
which with the one-sided technique of frustration he 
had failed, but with a little relaxation succeeded. 
The patient must learn to endure the suffering which 
originally led to repression, but he should not be made 
to suffer more than is necessary. While using this 
method of relaxation, unusual states of consciousness 
manifest themselves, which resemble the phenomena 
discarde e me of paleocatharsis, however, 
has little in common with this neocatharsis. Instead 
of the f entary eruptions of emotion and recol- 
lection which the primitive catharsis could provoke 
and which had only a temporary effect, this neo- 
catharsis is only a confirmation from the unconscious, 
that the analytic construction, the technique of deal- 
ing with resistance and transference, have finally suc- 
ceeded in drawing near to the etiological reali — 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 

1866. Pligel, J. C. A dress reform idea. Int. J. 
Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 497-499.—The writer states 
that in the development of the attitude of a man 
towards his clothes there takes place a displacement 
onto certain garments of exhibitionistic interests, so 
that there comes about the phallic symbolism of 
elothes.—E. M. Jigon (Union). 

1867. Priedersdorff, —. Brandstiftung aus psy- 
chologischen und pathologischen Ursachen. (Arson 
conditioned by psychological and pathological fac- 
tors.) Krim. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 271-272.—Describes 
the case of Kiithe D., of Berlin, who recently was 
found guilty of setting three fires. These three fires 
affected the property of one person, namely, the man 
in whose family she was maid. The clinical picture 
presents a mixture of injured vanity, motives of re- 
venge, infantilism and strongly sexual factors. The 
girl, seventeen years of age, was subjected to psy- 
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chiatric examination. In the attempt to trace the 
origin of her speeifie attitude toward fire she gave a 
rather interesting aceount of an early experience 
with fire, presumably at or about the 
wher she had been severely burned. To Kathe there 
seemed to be available no more powerful means for 
revenge than the fire which early in her life had left 
her pommennney searred. An illicit experience with 
the brother of the man whose property she burned 
failed to lead to marriage. The opposition of the 
family to such a marriage made her desperate; and 
in her extreme condition of hatred, injured vanity, 
and sexual arousal the acts of arson were commi 
The author stresses the sexual constitution of the 
subject.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

1868. Furukawa, T. A study of temperament and 
blood-groups. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 494-509.— 
Temperament, as determined by self-ratings on eleven 
questions, was found to be correlated with blood- 
types. Persons of blood-group O are called — 
matie, group A are melancholic, and group B are 
sanguine. eterozygous blood-groups were corre- 
spondingly mixed in temperament.—Z. B. Newman 
(Bryn Mawr). 

1869. Gaw, E. A. Teaching student assistants to 
use objective aids in their interviews with younger 
students. Psychol. Clin., 1930, 19, 116-122.—The 
Personality Seale of the American Council on Educa- 
tion was used. The student assistant was required to 
note in every case the specific observations on which 
she based her estimate. A chart of distribution of 
time was also used.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


1870. Geiger, M. Fragment tiber den Begriff des 
Unbewussten und die psychische Realitét. (Frag- 
ment on the concept of the unconscious and chic 
reality.) Halle: Niemeyer, 1930. Pp. iii +137. 
M. 6.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1871. Glover, E. Introduction to the study of 
psychoanalytical theory. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 
11, 470-484.—The writer states the reasons for the 
study of psychoanalytical theory. It is the instru- 
ment with whieh to penetrate further problems of 
ego-development. The difficulties in learning theory 
are largely subjective. Of these there are two 
groups: the anxiety group, in which the student feels 
that theory is too difficult for him to master; and the 
obsessional group, in which theory is regarded as ex- 
cessively important. He shows how these difficulties 
may be resolved. Lastly, there is the problem of 
thinking psychologically, which can best be learned 
through theory.—Z. M. Ligon (Union). 

1872. Goldwyn, J. Impulses to incendiarism and 
theft. A case report. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 
Sma J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

1873. Gutheil, E. “Alibido” und Impotenz. 
(Loss of libido and impotence.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. 
u. Sez.-pol., 1930, 17, 355.—Many cases of im- 
potence resolve themselves into cases of loss of libido 
which will yield to thorough psychoanalysis. Three 
such cases are cited —H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1874. Harnik, J. One component of the fear of 
death in early infancy. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 
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11, 485-491.—The writter that the fear of 
suffocation may play a considerable part in the 
earliest development of a child. For example, bot- 
tle-fed babies are frequently liable to suffocation dur- 
ing feeding and to anxiety in consequence. This so- 
ealled fear-of-death complex contains an element 
that is in some way re to ultimate narcissism and 
is rooted in the most primitive of all levels, and con- 
sists simply in the fear of dying—Z. M. Ligon 
(Union). 
1875. Hesnard, A., & Pichon, E. Psychoanalysis 
in France. Psychoanal. Rev., 1930, 17, 426-442.—A 
reliminary note on this historical survey of the 
ch psychoanalytic movement is contributed by 
C. Politzer —D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


1876. Hollingworth, H. L. Abnormal psychology. 
Its concepts and theories. New York: Ronald, 1930. 


ie may take them to represent real happenings. In 


explain are at least a readily understood in 
0 iptive psychology.” To 
the statement that choanalysis has therapeutic 
value the author replies that “the success of a tech- 
— has no bearing on its systematic descriptive 
idity. This is especially true in dealing with the 
psychoneurotic, who have from time immemorial] been 
cured’ by almost every conceivable type of scheme, 
theory, faith, trick, operation, medicine, or doctrine. 
The author builds his own interpretations on experi- 
mental findings, particularly upon principles of con- 
ditioning. As in his other recent j Jblications, the 
fundamental concept is that of redintegration. 
“Mental activity, whether normal or abnormal, is 
seen to be characterized, in its most genera! terms, 
by the redintegrative sequence. Partial stimuli now 
occurring function for former antecedents of greater 
complexity. This is the general pattern of mental 
activity.” There are two outstanding features of 
mental activity, learning and sagacity. While ina- 
bility to learn has been stressed as the chief charac- 
teristic of the feeble mind, Hollingworth feels that 
the analysis should be pushed farther. “We seek to 
come somewhat closer to the feebleness itself, in de- 
seriptive terms. We find its essence to be inability 
to react to the reduced stimuli, or partial cues and 
signs of past events. Feeble-mindedness is therefore 
a redintegrative ineptitude.” Sagacity is defined as 
ability to “ synergize or combine in one effective ad- 
justment the instigative effects of many stimuli pres- 
ent in a given situation.” Lack of sagacity and redin- 
tegrative ineptitude are also characteristic of the 
neurotie personality. The opening chapters of the 
book deal with definitions and contemporary points 
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Pp. xi+590. $4.50.—Although the book deals pri- 
ee marily with concepts and theories, the author has in- 
et eluded a great deal of case material. Throughout his 
Soe diseussions he attacks the “ psychoanalogical ” inter- 
+o pretation of behavior abnormalities. He claims, in 
ee! the first place, that the concepts and principles of the 
aes psychoanalysts are based upon figures of speech 
i a. rather than experimentally verifiable data. In the 
ANS A second place, he feels that the imaginative freedom 
a 4 and lack of scientific check makes the psychoanalysts’ 
Samet sures of speech dangerous in that the general pub- | 
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of view. There is a lengthy diseussion of the ori 
and general characteristics of functional diso 
Seven chapters are given to facts and theories con- 
cerning the neuroses. The following topies receive 
one chapter each: stage fright and dreams, stuttering 
and stammering, aphasix and asymbolia, epilepsy, 
constitutional psychopathic states, personality traits 


‘and functional psychoses, and mental disorders and 
the effect of Bibliography —N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


1877.. Hollingworth, H. L. Experiments on sus- 
ceptibility to drugs. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 
139-144.—The author reports data relating to sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of caffein, with special 

erence to normal instability and to introversion- 
extroversion. In so far as we are justified in draw- 
ing a conclusion from a group of 10 individuals, we 
find that “superior average performance, high sta- 
bility index, low variability coefficients, capacity for 
gain through repetition, and high drug i 
are positively associated.” No degree of relationship 
is found between the introversion-extroversion rank- 
ing and susceptibility to caffein, but the question 
merits further study.—D. E. Johannsen (Rochester). 

1878. Hull, ©. L. Quantitative methods of in- 
vestigating hypnotic suggestion. J. Abn. ¢ Soc. 
Psychol., 1930, 25, 206-223.—The eo pe of the 
article is to show that the possibilities of research in 
hypnotism not only are not exhausted but that, com- 
paratively speaking, they have as yet searcely been 
touched. To establish his thesis, he demonstrates the 

ibilities of fruitful research by concretely point- 
ing them out. The author ho t the suggestions 
of experimental procedures (46 outlines of projects 
and procedures are listed) will aid in ing the 
renaissance in hypnotic research which he feels to be 
on its way.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

1879. Jersild, A. A study of personality. J. Abn. 
é Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 115-120.—Using a grou 
of 42 subjects who were members of a class in pea 
pey chology at Barnard College, a study was made to 

d the d to which certain traits and abilities 
lend themselves to discriminative measurement within 
a relatively homogeneous group; to check the results 
on standard tests against ts obtained from per- 
sonal ratings; to find the correlation between certain 
personality traits. The correlations are, on the 
whole, of a positive order, and are in keeping with 
the general principle of the positive correlation of 
desirable traits, or, as otherwise stated, the principle 
that “correlation rather than compensation” is the 
rule in the Sorerepest of human nature—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1880. Kankeleit, O. Internationaler Kongress fiir 
Individualpsychologie (Berlin 26 bis 28 Sept. 1930). 
(Internationa! congress for individual psychology.) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 701-711.—Over 
2000 attended the congress, the three days of which 
were devoted respectively to ere pedagogy, 
and social psychology. Adler in his opening paper 
on The Meaning of Life stressed the value of co- 
operation. He also contributed an article on com- 
pulsion neurosis and its basic cause. The choice of 
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neurosis was discussed by Kronfeld, Neuer and Wex- 
berg, whose papers are reviewed. Briefer mention is 
e of papers by Seif on The Problem of Psycho- 
and Somatotherapy of Newroses, by Miller on Frigid- 
ity, by Weinmann on The Psychogenesis and Psy- 
chotherapy of Endocrine Disturbances, by Lenzberg 
on conflict neurosis, and others. The author feels 
that a distinction should be made between 
the realm of the physician and that of pedagogy or 
sociology in individual psychology—M. A. M. Lee 
(Chieago). 
1881. Klages, L. Les principes de la caractéro- 
logie. (Principles of characterology.) (Trans. by 
W. Real.) Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. 275. Fr. 35.— 
The author discusses successively charactero in 
its relationships with the psychology of 
knowledge of human beings, nature, structure 


hysteria, metaphysics of personality differen 
sketches of the motor system. Three tables are ad 

to the work: the motor system; the affirmation of the 
personal self or egoism; the consciousness of self.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1882. Levi, L. Impulso a mordere e psiconeurosi 
nell’ infanzia. (The impulse to bite and psycho- 
neurosis in childhood.) Arch. di antrop., 1930, 50, 
509-542.—T wo cases of girls afflicted with the im- 

ulse to bite themselves and others are cited. In 

th there can be no question of serious mental de- 
feet or of psychosis we ge The translation into 
impulsive act of the or obsessive pathological 
idea may be possible, owing to the deficient inhibi- 
of chi —R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, 

1883. Liek, E. Das Wunder in der Heilkunde. 

fee the science of medicine.) Munich: 
1930. . 208. M. 3.60.—The miracle of 
life is exemplified 
knowledge concerning yd opin and chemical com- 
plexity of the single and multicellular organ- 
isms. In spite of the recent fad of mechanism, no 
one even knows what steers the blood. The prede- 
cessors of the modern physicians were men of magic, 
but so are the modern physicians. Some. of the 
greatest healers are not medical men, and many who 
succeed not because of their methods but because of 
their personality. Several examples are given of 
modern men who are performing miracles of heal- 
ing on thousands. That is, their patients recover not 
through the application of scientific methods ac- 
cepted in most medical schools, but thro the sug- 
cr of the healer given to a susceptible patient. 
ides certain remarkable personalities, others 
curing by the same method are pr gr Christian 
Science healers, and users of electri gh come. 
and baths. Mesmer, Coué, and Jesus are among 
well-known miracle healers. All doctors and even 
surgeons owe their success at least partially to 
psychical factors. Asthma and warts are most often 
amenable to suggestion, but all organic diseases, in- 
cluding the most difficult cases of le and ¢an- 
favorable prognosis. The author concludes that the 
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1884-1891 


miracle in the science of medicine is no more and no 
less than the miracle of life itself-——M. B. Mitchell 
(Yale). 

1884, Lorand, A. 8. Fetishism in statu nascendi. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 419-427.—This is a 
series of observations of a boy of four years of age, 
who indulged in a habit of stroking and kissing the 
shoes of women friends of his mother. This was 
done only when the women were exceptio well 
liked. This is offered as evidence behind ud’s 
conception of fetishism created to ward off the cas- 
tration fear—£Z. M. Ligon (Union). 


1885, Miles, W. R., & Laslett, H. R. Eye move- 
ment and visual fixation during profound sleepiness. 
Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 1-13.—Five college men who 
had gone without sleep for 66 hours were studied by 
photographing their eye movements and consecutive 

ations of two points se ted by a visual angle 
of 40 degrees. Speed of saceadie eye movements 
was 30% below normal; visual fixations were pro- 
foundly modified; corrective movements were larger 
and less exact; there was wavering of fixation and 
drifting of the eye to right or left during ao 
fixation; when the effort to fixate ceased, the 
assumed a rolling motion. Since eye movements 
themselves remain fairly adequate, the authors con- 
elude that the diffieulty with fixation is due to retinal 
or central changes, and they therefore favor a theory 
of sleep which assumes it to be of central origin, 
with a well defined sleep center—A. G. Bills (Chi- 


cago). 

1886. Mitscherlich-Clauss, L. Ausfuhrungen iiber 
Psychoanalyse auf Grund meiner Einsichten und 
meines Erlebens als Analysand. (Discussion of 
psychoanalysis based on my insight and experience 
as a patient.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 
712-732.—The author replies to some of the argu- 
ments raised by Bumke in the previous number of 
this journal. She claims it is unreasonable in view 
of Freud’s later work and contributions to accept 
Maylan’s interpretation of his life as a neurotic re- 
volt against his father, the Pope and Rome. While 
it may have been a factor at first he later came to a 
fully integrated of his life. Contrary to 
Bumke’s charge, Freud does not oppose religion for 
all, but expressly recognizes its advantages for those 
of a particular mentality. For the neurotic it may 
be an obstacle to his grasp of reality. The object of 
the analyst is not, as Bumke claims, to produce a 
cure simply by analysis, but to cultivate a new point 
of view and understanding in the patient so that he 
may cure himself. Only the bad analyst dogma- 
tizes. A brief account is given of the cause and de- 
velopment of a neurosis in childhood, and an expla- 
nation of the sort of body-interest and curiosity the 
child has along with his need for tenderness, called 
childish sexuality and often misinterpreted. Oppo- 
sition of the patient is a common and understand- 
able stage through which he must pass toward cure, 
consisting in the loss of the feeling of isolation and 
a calm understanding of himself—M. A. M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

1887. Morf, G. Gibt es ein psycho-genetisches 
Grundgesetz? (Is there a psychogenetic funda- 


SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 


mental principle?) Rundschau, 1930, 2, 
257-260.—A di ion of the chological 
analyzed by C. G. Jung and the el of chil- 
dren from one to the other of these stages, the sen- 
sory, the emotional, the intuitional, the intellectual. 
The author finds a counterpart in lower animals, with 
the omission of the highest of these, the intellectual. 
Jung states as an hypothesis that there is a reverse 
preens back through each of these to the sensory. 
n adulthood all four phases are present with empha- 
sis on one or the other. Perhaps in these may be 
found a foundation for the character of adult 
rsonality—A. B. Herrig (Michigan tral State 
eachers College). 


1888. Moser, G. Erotische Symbole. (An erotic 
symbol.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. uw. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 
378.—A note on the obvious symbolism of a tattoo 
mark which consists of a full-blown rose pierced 
through by a dagger, and the whole caught in the 
coils of a serpent.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1889. Nitsche, —. Auftreten und Verurteilung 
eines Hellsehers. (Appearance and condemnation 
of a clairvoyant.) Krimin. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 242- 
244.—This concerns the case of the 25-year-old Fas- 
tenrath, a resident of Cologne. Claiming to have the 

wers of a clairvoyant, he undertook to give in- 

ormation on all sorts of topies, ranging from find- 

ing missing relatives to determining the identity of 
those concerned in erimes. He posed as a medical 
diagnostician also, although he no medical 
training whatever. He professed to be able to do 
his work only in a supposedly hypnotic trance. 
After a series of activities on his part which brought 
him to the notice of the police (namely, after he had 
attempted to unravel a robbery, a murder, and the 
whereabouts of a reported fortune) he was convicted 
in the criminal court. Sinee his release from prison 
he has set up in business in a very restricted way as 
a “ magnetopath.”—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 


1890. Park, D.G. Freudian initluence on academic 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1931, 38, 73-85.—The 
author has examined the fifty most widely used aca- 
demie psychology texts published between 1910 and 
1930, to determine the degree of Freudian influence 
evidenced. She finds that over 90% show distinct 
infinence, and where it is absent, the absence is ac- 
eounted for by early date of publication or author’s 
purpose. The greatest influence is between 1924 
and 1928. The majority are sympathetic with a 
Freudian interpretation of dreams, complexes, com- 
pulsions, repressions, and the use of the free asso- 
ciation technique; but are critical of Freud’s empha- 
sis on “libido” and “ unconscious mind.” Freudian 
influence is steadily increasing—A. G. Bills (Chi- 
cago). 

1891. Pfeifer, 8. A form of defence. Int. J. 
Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 492-496.—-An attempt to apply 
the theory of fusion and defusion of death and life 
instincts to the problems of anxiety and defence. 
People who suffer from great anxiety are able to 
eseape from it by inducing erotie excitation, a phe- 
nomenon of libido being employed as a defence 
against anxiety—E. M. Ligon (Union). 
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SPECIAL MENTAL CONDITIONS 1892-1899 


1892. Rolland, P. H. Etude psycho-pathologique 
sur le mysticisme de J. K. Huysmans. (Psycho- 
pathological study on the mysticism of J. K. Huys- 
mans.) These de méd. de Paris, 1930. Pp. 35.— 
Huysmans was a mystic, if one defines mysticism as 
an immediate and obscure apprehension of the mar- 
velous and the divine. This mysticism relates to 
many branches of his activity; he was at the same 
time an artist, a litterateur, a demonomaniac, and a 
religious man. His mysticism carries the imprint of 
his personality; one finds in it the elements of his 
anxiety, e¢yclothymia 
and paranoid tendencies. Bibliography.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1893. Ruiz-Maya, —. Odii familiari paranoidi. 

Paranoid family hatreds.) Arch. di antrop., 1930, 

, 560-579.—The analysis of a case of a man who 
killed his sister, whom he blamed for all his misfor- 
tunes. The individual suffered from a morbid emo- 
tional state with a oid foundation. This 
psychic state in itself did not destroy the patient’s 
ability to appreciate the moral value of his actions 
and to inhibit the same; but a slight external stim- 
ulus, such as the sister’s indifference to his complaints, 
was sufficient to diminish the efficacy of his inhibi- 
tory powers and to make him earry out his desire for 
revenge.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 


1894. Saint-Paul, G. Thémes psychologiques. 
Tome IV. Invertis et homosexuels. (Psychological 
dissertations. IV. Inverts and homosexuals.) Paris: 
Vigot, 1930. Pp. 155.—New edition “ Laupts” fol- 
lowed by La prostitution doit aider la prophylazie 
(Prostitution should aid prophylaxis). Preface by 
Emile Zola.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1895. Sharpe, E. F. The technique of psycho- 
analysis. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1930, 11, 361-386.— 
This consists of the third and fourth of a 
series of lectures on this subject. Lecture III con- 
tains a survey of the defence-mechanisms in general 
character traits and in conduct. Defence-mechanisms 
are those psychical methods which have been evolved 
to defend the ego from the danger which arises from 
the mandates of the super-ego issued against the 
wishes of the id. The author deseribes eight 
of defences that oceur during analysis and which 
must be resolved if the analysis is to be successful. 
Lecture IV diseusses transference. Failure in hand- 
ling transference is really the only mistake that is 
vital to analytical work. Any réle may be projected 
on the analyst. The analyst must accept them in 
order to analyze them, but he cannot analyze them if 
uneonsciously any réle becomes psychically his own. 
—E. M. Ligon (Union). 

1896. Sollier, P. La répression mentale. (Mental 
Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. 220. Fr. 15. 
—Under this title, the author has gathered dissimilar 
psychological states which are related by the fact 
that they result from a conflict of tendencies which 
repress each other, resulting in a repression which 
betrays itself by manifestations and reactions which 
are found, in one form or another, in every ease. The 
six chapters are as follows: (1) Generalities and 
definitions; (2) Condition of appearance in the or- 
ganic, motor, affective, ecllective and social domains; 


‘3 Manifestations of temporary mental repression ; 
4) Manifestation and evolution of continued re- 
pression; (5) Réle and effects of repression; (6) At- 
tempt at a dynamic interpretation. The author be- 
lieves that the phenomenon of mental repression 
throws light on the mechanism of thought and that 
it leads to the consideration of thought as a on 
enon i of physical order.—Math. H. Piéron ( 

bonne). 

1897. Stern, A. Masturbation: its réle in the 
neuroses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 1081-1092.— 
Masturbation appears early in life as the sole overt 
sexual act, and at this age is not to be regarded as 
pathological. In puberty and later, the continued 
practice of masturbation is of pathological signifi- 
cance sinee, (1) it enhances fantasy living at the ex- 
pense of living in reality; (2) it continues or pre- 
cipitates infantile sexual activities, and so lays the 
ground for neurosis. Also, some physical conse- 
quenees and some undesirable character traits have 
been noted as following masturbation.—S. J. Beck 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1898. Strewe, —. Zur Kasuistik sexual-patho- 
logischer Kriminalfille, (Concerning the casuistry 
of sexual-pathological criminal cases.) Krim. 
Monatsh., 1930, 4, 280-281.—A brief account of three 
sexual perversion cases, together with two photo- 
graphs showing the nature of the equipment used by 
two of the subjects in carrying out their perverted 
practices. The first two cases are those of homo- 
sexual masochists who obtained satisfaction by going 
through the pantomine of being slaughtered ‘ike ani- 
mals. The other case is that of a man addicted to 
urolagnia.—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N .Y.). 


1899. Vetter, G. B. The measurement of social 
and political attitudes and the related personality 
factors. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 149-189. 
—Significant differences between the grou studied 
— on the basis of the average coe income, 
0 of birth in the family, religious origins, reli- 
gious observations, intelligence test scores, the per- 
sonality trait of ascendance-submission, the traits 
measured by the Laird C test, “ wrong” answers on 
the Woodworth P.D. sheet, and Kent-Rosanoff 
seores. In the groups there are sex differences, with 
women more conservative and men more liberal and 
radical; family income differences, with conserva- 
tives and reactionaries more prosperous than liberals 
and radicals; differences in order of birth in the 
family, with radicals, atypicals and reactionaries 
better represented by only children, liberals coming 
more from oldest children, and the youngest children 
contributing more conservatives and typicals. In the 
political parties, the reactionaries and conservatives 
are dominantly republican; the liberals split between 
democratic, socialist, and non-partisan; the radicals 
report themselves as socialists or non-partisan. Dif- 
ferences in religious origins and cultura! differences 
are reflected in the dominance of Christians among 
the reactionaries and conservatives and the dominance 
of Jews among the liberals and radicals. On intelli- 
gence tests the reactionaries and conservatives make 
the poorest showing, while the liberals and radicals 
make the best. A copy of the opinion test used is 
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1900-1908 
inecluded.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

1900. Wexberg, E. Individualpsychologie. (Indi- 
vidual Leipzig: Hi 1931. Pp. 
(oles M. 9.50.—See : 1101.—W. 8. Hunter 


[See also abstracts 1764, 1924, 1931, 1953, 1968, 
1961, 1972, 2000, 2003.] 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


1901. Aurimond, BR. Contribution 4 l’étude de 
Yanorexie psychopathique. (Contribution to the 
study of psychopathie anorexia.) Thése de méd. de 
Toulouse, 1930. Pp. 125.—Researehes to establish 
the various conditions of anorexia associated with 
mental defect, and the relations be- 
tween these two morbid classifications. The author 
has observed that in almost ev case there is a 
disorganization of interior feeling, cenesthesia. 
These People fe. always that their need for life is 
diminished, and that the souree of their physical 
pleasure is exhausted. Bibliography—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1902. Bernier, M. Etude clinique et pathogénique 
des rapports de la scoliose et de la syringomyélie. 
(Clinieal and pathogenic study of the relationshi 
between scoliosis and syringomyelia.) Thése de m 
de Nancy, 1930. Pp. 60.—Secon syringomye- 
litie syndromes due to scoliosis exist. author has 
a examined the different formations of 

e nervous system in subjects suffering from sco- 
liosis. Twelve cases are analyzed in which are found 
the existence of disorders of feeling, with integrity 
of tactile sensation and loss of the sensations of pain 
and heat. The author formulates the hypothesis that 
many disorders of sensation associated with sco- 
liosis proceed from vertebral deformation by means 
of the compression or elongation of the spinal mar- 
row.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1903. Bosch, G. Lés propésites de la liga argen- 
tina de mental higiene. (The propositions of the 
Argentina mental hygiene league.) Bol. instit. psi- 
quiat., 1930, 2, 156-167.—The program of the Argen- 
tina mental hygiene league is outlined.—J. W. Nagge 
(Chicago). 

1904. Bosch, G. & Ciampi, L. Olasificacién de 
las enfermedades mentales. (Classification of men- 
tal disorders.) Bol. instit. psiquiat., 1930, 2, 111-121. 
—tThe authors present a new classification of the 
mental disorders. There are five groupings: (1) pre- 
morbid mental states (based upon constitutional 
makeup), (2) mental syndromes with temporary 
deficiency of the mental autonomy, (3) mental syn- 
dromes with complete and temporary loss of mental 
autonomy (the psychoses and psychopathic states) 
(4) mental syndromes with | of development of 
mental autonomy (glandular disorders, ete.), and (5) 
mental syndromes with complete or definite loss of 
the psychic autonomy (paraphrenia, states of de- 
mentia and chronie systematized delirium).—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

1905. Bradley, I. A. Manic-depressive psychosis 
in identical twins. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


1061-1064.—The author reports the case of a pair of 
identical twin women who suffered from manic-de- 
pressive attacks. Striking similarities in structure 
and in psychotic symptoms of the two patients were 
found, and considered as “ evidence that the cause of 
this type of —— and probably of all psychoses 
is an inherent defect in the germ plasma, a germinal 
inheritance that makes the development of a - 
chosis possible.” Bibliography.—S. J. Beck (Bos. 
ton Psychopathie Hospital). 

1906. Branham, V. 0. Suggestions for a practical 
program of prevention for New York State, ex- 
clusive of New York City. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 
4, 675-689.—The author presents a comprehensive 
program for the prevention of mental disorders as 
it was finally drawn up by the Executive Committee 
of the New York State Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene. The immediate objectives realizable within a 
period of two or three years have been outlined as 
well as the broader and more general aspects of pre- 
vention which might be approached over a more ex- 
tended period of ten to twenty years. It is to be 
noted that the medium sized eities in the state dea < 
more assistance both financially and in a consulting 
capacity from the state than is necessary for the 
large cities. The establishment of mental hygiene 
committees in each county throughout the state is 
recommended. The necessity for raising a fund for 
the purpose of making a research study of at least 
two years’ duration into the scope of the problem 
involved in the adjustment of atypical children in 
the publie schools of the state is urged as part of an 
immediate working plan.—Z. T. Burr (Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau). 

1907. Bromberg, W. Mental states in chronic 
encephalitis. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 537-566.— 
This clinical study based on 135 cases of psychosis 
with chronic encephalitis points out the close simi- 
larity of mental reactions occurring in encephalities 
to the pictures of recognized psychiatric entities. In 
the large group characterized by antisocial conduct, 
personality changes were observed in few adults, al- 
though such disorders are common in children who 
have had this disease. Two cases in this series con- 
firm the almost uniform findings in the literature, of 
the oceurrence of intellectual enfeeblement in cases 
where the onset of the acute encephalitis was at the 
age of three years or earlier. In the affective reac- 
tions, depressions were most common. The preva- 
lence of suicidal ideas among the depressives was 
found to be comparatively great. The wide diversity 
of psychiatric pictures following encephalitic infec- 
tions seems to indicate a non-specificity of mental re- 
action types in this disease, in contrast to other mental 
syndromes in organic cerebral diseases. A fairly com- 
prehensive bibliography is given.—Z. T. Burr (Vo- 
cational Adjustment Bureau). 


1908. Bumke, 0., Kolb, G., Roemer, H., & Kahn, 
E. Handwérterbuch der psychischen Hygiene und 
der psychiatrischen Fiirsorge. (Hand dictionary of 
mental hygiene and of psychiatric care.) Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1931. Pp. vi + 400. M. 23.00.—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 
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NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 1909-1920 


1909. Ciampi, L., & Bosch, G. Las toxi-infec- 
ciones y la delincuencia ae. (Toxie in- 
fection and juvenile Bol. instit. psi- 
quiat., 1930, 2, 148-152. or points out that 
many eases ‘of juvenile delinquency are the results of 
pathological conditions whose correction is the — 
of specialists in neurology. Such offenders, he 
points out, should be dealt with differently from the 
others —J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

1910. Ciampi, L., & Crespo, 0. F. Secuelas de la 
encefalitis (Results of lethargic en- 
cephalitis.) Bol. instit. psiquiat., 1930, 2, 136-143. 

—The authors report the case of a young girl suffer- 
ing from respiratory ces as well as from 
disturbances of character and conduct as sequelae of 
encephalitis. These dual disturbances are unique in 
the literature—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


1911. Dattner, B. Fortschritte der Tabesbehand- 
lung. (Advances in the treatment of tabes.) 
Fortsch. d. Neur. Psychiat. u. Grenegeb., 1930, 2, 
516-530.—A review of the more recent literature. 
Numerous methods of treatment have been applied 
with varying degrees of success, but owing to the 
relatively small number of cases, difficulties of diag- 
nosis, ete., no single method has been shown to be 
indubitably superior to any other. A bibliography 
of 61 titles is cited —R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


1912. David-Schwarz, H. Ein psychologischer 
Grenzfall. (A psychological border-line case.) 
Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 286-288.—This is a 
case in which a boy of otherwise normal characteris- 
ties has sudden fits of anger accompanied the 
habit of running away from home and wande 
upon the street, returning later as though nothin; 
pry yor A study of his heredity revealed epilepsy 

father’s side, and the diagnosis was made that 
ment is suggested.—A errig (Michigan 
State Teachers College). 

1913. Dayton, N. A. Report of the division of 
mental deficiency. Ann. Rep. Commissioner of Men- 
tal Diseases, 1928, 1-20.—A brief survey of the 
growth of the Massachusetts traveling chiatric 
sehool clinics since their inauguration by Wilbur E. 
Fernald in 1915. The sion of the field of work 
covered during 1926-27-28, and the method of ex- 
amination and reexamination of retarded children are 
deseribed. Tables showing the number of special 
classes in the state and examinations conducted in 
each are given also. A plea is made for more funds 
for research in mental deficiency and connected 
fields as well as greater facilities for community 
supervision.—Z. Fishman (Clark). 

1914. Donkersloot, W. N. Der Stand der offenen 
Piirsorge fiir Geisteskranke in Holland. (Present 
jana) eare for the 1986, 

Hygiene, 1 
B. F. Skinner ( ard). 


1915. Duchene, L. Les réactions étranges des 
déments précoces. Etude psychopathologique. (The 
strange reactions of dementia praecox cases. - 
chopathological study.) Thése de méd. de Nancy, 
1930. Pp. 125.—These reactions fall into two cate- 


gories, on the one hand those which draw their origi- 
nality from their _ roperly demential character, and 
oe! i other hand those which, under a normal 
range only because of their appearance in a 
po free from chopathic troubles. 
author discusses at | fourteen cases, and 
bin that in dementia praecox everything is auto- 
matism, and that in its introductory phase it can dis- 
play the beginning of grave anti-social reactions 
whose pathological character is difficult to 
Bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1916. Pabinyi, R. Die Hygiene in Un- 
garn. (Mental hygiene in Zsch. f. 
Hygiene, . 330, 3, unt of the 

eiopment and the present status of mental hygiene 
in Hungary.—B. F. Skinner (Harvard). 

1917. Paltlhauser, V. Der gegenwirtige Stand 
der offenen Fiirsorge an den deutschen dffentlichen 
Heil- und Pflegeanstalten. (The present status of 
sc eare in German hospitals and foundling- 

mes.) Zsch. f. psych. Hygiene, 1930, 3, 163-175. 
—A list of the German institutions providing public 
care in nervous and mental disorders, excluding de- 

ents of the municipal hospitals and the oe. 
—B. F. Skinner (Harvard). 

1918. Foz, A. La emocionalided en la demencia 
precoz. (Emotion in dementia praecox.) Bol. in- 
stit. psiquiat., 1929, 1, 198-215.—38 cases of the 
various types of dementia praecox were examined. 
In every case the emotional tone was greatly dimin- 
ished. Questionnaires sent to friends of the inmates 
bore out the findings of the examination—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

1919. Fuller, RB. G. Hospital departures and re- 
admissions among mental patients during the pte 
years following first admission. og Quar. 
1930, 4, 642-689.—The data relate to the history of 
seven groups, each traced through an shestoniin 

of 15 years by reference to the hos ogg 
ords. Six of these groups were gg ewig 
and 600 women in of six erent Preastern 
classes, while the seventh was made up of 1,200 men 
and 1,200 women representative of all diagnostic 
classes. The numerical equality of these six dif- 
ferentiated groups is to be noted, as well as the equal 
distribution between the sexes in each of the seven 
groups studied. The principal tables in this article 
exhibit for each of the seven groups the number of 
deaths, discharges and readmissions occurring in each 
of the various periods into which the 15-year history 
is divided. The data, taken at face value, show that 
the early periods of hospital life are marked by the 
| res likelihood of a successful outcome. The 
all emphasize the need of giving intensive study, 
care and treatment to mental cases imm 
after first admission. It is also emphasized that con- 
tinued intensiveness of care and treatment of “ con- 
tinued treatment” cases is quite as desirable, if not 
so efficacious. The overcrowding and understaffing 
of the hospitals are mentioned as serious obstacles 
militating against the best medical and chiatric 
results.—2Z. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 

1920. Giscard, P. La -forme amnésique de la 

paralysie générale. (Amnesic form of general 
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1921-1929 NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


paralysis.) Thése de méd. de Toulouse, 1930. Pp. 
113.—The author deseribes a special clinical form, 
the amnesic form of general ysis; which is char- 
acterized at the beginning by the impossibility of 
fixating and of evoking memory. These forms are 
pure, and have neither delirious ideas nor megalo- 
mania; the judgment, critical faculties, moral sense 
and affectivity are conserved. The author thinks that 
it is the localization of meningo-encephalitie lesions 
at the level of the frontal lobe, either cortical or sub- 
cortical, which determines this special clinical form 
of general paralysis. Bibliography.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1921. Hadley, E. E. “ menstruation ” in 
a male. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 1101-1111. 
—tThe author reports the ease of a male patient who 
manifested an exudation of blood from his arm-pit, 
the phenomenon reappearing regularly each month 
for a period of time, and lasting about five days at 
each appearance. According to the writer, the 
“ menstruation ” was, to the patient, a symbol of his 
“ defense against sexual assault and innocence.” The 
tient’s history revealed concern over his mother’s 
innocence and the morality of his sisters. Bibliog- 
raphy.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 
1922. Heun, E. Psychische Hygiene. (Mental 
hygiene.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 276-278.— 
The author reviews the many remedial agencies 
springing up for physical and mental hygiene, neces- 
sitated by our industrial development. He discusses 
the relationship between individual hygiene and social 
hygiene and regards as significant the fact that so 
much importance is laid upon the latter. He holds 
that mental hygiene is a highly important field, the 
center around whieh all others revolve, and in rela- 
tionship to whieh the others find their significance.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers Col- 


lege). 

1923. Johnstone, E. RB. Report of the director. 
Tr. School Bull., 1930, 27, 92-100.—The report indi- 
cates the note of “ children and research” this year. 
The ideals of living are stressed; accuracy, question, 
faith, vision, loyalty—all seem to be represented at 
the school—Z. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

1924. London, L. 8. Treatment of dementia prae- 
cox. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 631-641.—The author 
reports six cases all of whom made perfect hetero- 
sexual adjustments after psychoanalytical treatment. 
He states that the technique is by no means easy and 
that it requires a superabundance of patience to- 

ther with a vast knowledge of the unconscious mind 
in normal and abnormal psychology. There are two 
essentials necessary for the successful treatment of 
dementia praecox: first, the psychiatrist must get the 
patients in what Jung ealls a “ liquid condition,” that 
is, not yet congealed; second, to be able to diagnose 
them requires years of experience and an intuitive 
process that can only be attained by psychiatrists 
who have studied eases in the early stages of develop- 
ment. The restoration to an adjustment then con- 
sists in a reintegration of the dissociated psychic 
entities, a readjustment of the libido. If the libido 
has been injured by a moral shock its gratification 
will be sought in other channels. ‘he morals of such 


individuals will have to be altered, for it has been 


proved that simply making known to them the moe J 
unconscious forces is not sufficient to effect an ad- 


T. Burr (Voeational Adjustment Bu- 
reau). 

1925. Matz, P. B. Future incidence of nervous 
and mental disease among ex-service men. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 1043-1060.—Incidence of nerv- 
ous and mental disease was estimated among veterans 
of the Civil War, World War, and wars other than 
these two. Up to age 40, the probability that an ex- 
service man would develop a nervous or mental dis- 
ease was found to increase; a slight decrease follows, 
to age 50, and then the probability again increases.— 
8S. J. Beck (Boston). 

1926. Petrén, A. Redogérelse for den nya sin- 
nessjukstadgan och dirmed sammanhingande fér- 
fattningar. (Review of the new proclamation and 
related transactions i mental disease.) 
Svenska laikart., 1930, 27, 1607-1625.—Referring to 
his articles in Svenska lékart., 1930, Nos. 41-4), 
about the new law for mental disease in Sweden, 
Petrén reviews a new administrative proclamation, 
which regulates all matters of organization not in- 
cluded in the law itself, and other supplementary 
measures taken by the administration—M. L. Rey- 
mert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

1927. Potter, H. W. A clinical classification of 
mental deficiency. Psychiat. Quar., 1930, 4, 567-578. 
—tThe classification proposed is purely tentative and 
is designated under three main headings: constitu- 
tional hypophrenia, reactional hypophrenia and de- 
generative hypophrenia. A variety of clinical types 
are presented. e author seeks to create a funda- 
mental attitude toward the problem of mental de- 
ficiency and hopes to assist in erystallizing a suitable 
scheme for a clinical classifieation of the various 
kinds of conditions which are characterized by 4 
T. Burr (Voeational Adjustment Bu- 
reau). 

1928. Pottier, C. Réflexions sur les troubles du 
langage dans les psychoses paranoides. (Reflections 
on difficulties in paranoid psychoses.) 
Thése de méd. de Paris, 1930. Pp. 145.—Fileeting, 
nebulous and unstable thought, incapable of con- 
trolling words, seems responsible for language diffi- 
culties, in general, in paranoid psychoses. This 
thought is fleeting because of a difficulty of attention, 
which cannot be fixed to permit the subject to use his 
habitual intellectual automatism of analysis and 
verbal synthesis. Giving the analogy that these 
troubles present from the clinical point of view with 
paraphasia and jargonaphasia, the author agrees with 
the hypothesis of H. Claude, namely, that it is a 
question of a functional trouble, due to dynamic 
modification of the centers and the association tracts 
in the language zone, in their connection with the 
higher psychie centers.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1929. Sacristan, J. M., Germain, J., & Rodriguez- 
Arias, B. Psiquiatria practica e higiene mental. 
(Practical psychiatry and mental hygiene.) Arch de 
neurobiol., 1930, 10, 327-415.—The authors report a 
trip made to the United States for the purpose of 
studying the work of its institutions for practical 
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chiatry and mental hygiene. They make a plea 
for ter development along these lines in Spanish- 
countries.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

1930. Schmideberg, M. The réle of psychotic 
mechanisms in cultural development. Int. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1930, 11, 387-418.—In this paper the author 
examines whether there are resemblances between 
primitives and psychoties, and how far-reaching they 
are. Demons represent super-ego, displaced into 
the outside world. The concept of the soul has its 
origin in a tendency te make restitution. It is a pa- 
ternal symbol, an introjection of the father. Magic 
is the means by which anxiety is overcome and the 
battle with the outside world is waged. The réle of 
sadism in the development of the art of medicine is 
evident. As civilization developed, the gradual modi- 
fication of the psyehotie to neurotic and magical 

i overcame the original psychotic condi- 
tions of the horde on the death of the primal father. 
The bibliography includes 93 titles-—-£. M. Ligon 
(Union). 

1931. Van Ophuijsen, J. H. W. The theory of 

m in clinical psychiatry. Psychiat. Quar., 
1930, 4, 620-630.—The writer calls attention to the 
influence which this theory, one of th  arliest of 
Freud’s conceptions, has had on certain psychiatric 
problems. It was implied in his — of hysteria 
as early as the moment when he rom the very 
first form of the traumatic etiology to the next one 
and accepted the view that the hysterical symptoms 
are overdetermined. Freud’s article entitled The 
Disposition to the Compulsion Neurosis led to a 
change in the diagnostic scheme of the psycho- 
analyst. Other schools of peyehiatry are in the habit 
of putting the phobia and the compulsion neurosis 
together under psychasthenia. Psychoanalysis has 
separated the two and has incorporated the phobia 
with hysteria and left the compulsion neurosis in a 
class by itself. It has done this because it has been 
demonstrated that the compulsion symptom is de- 
rived from a more primitive phase of libidinal or- 
ization. In order to facilitate a clear understand- 
ing of Freud’s distinction between the different 
stages of the organization of the libido, the writer 
presents a chart which he uses when delivering 
courses at the Dutch Institute for Psychoanalysis.— 
E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Bureau). 


1932. Von Weizsicker, —. Wher Rechtsneurose. 
(On “legal neuroses.”) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 
1930, 3, 644-646.—-Many cases of war neurosis ap- 
parently cured at the end of the war were left in- 
eapacitated for work. Their recovery was therefore 
made more difficult by the pressure of economic need 
and social —— e resulting picture re- 
sembles that of legal or traumatic neurosis. A 
successful method for treating such patients used in 
the neurological division of the medical clinie at 
Heidelberg consists essentially in: developing the 
patient’s realization of his situation, building up a 
community life among the patients and with the 
physician, and obviating sources of conflict by work 
and responsibility. In this favorable environment 
steady improvement oceurs, leading to complete cure 
in less than six weeks.—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 
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1933. Woodall, C. 8. The incidence of congenital 
syphilis in an institution for the feeble-minded. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 1065-1079.—Wasser- 
mann, Kahn, and Hinton tests were applied to 1314 

tients in the Walter E. Fernald State School in 

averly, Mass. In 6.5% of the cases, congenital 
syphilis was found, but the figures of incidence were 
lowered by the presence of defective heredity in 16% 
of these cases. The writer expresses the belief that 
“certain cases of mental defect are due to congenital 
hilis.” Bibliography.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psy- 
opathic Hospital). 

1934. Woolley, L. E. Studies in obsessive rumi- 
native tension states. I. Relation to paraergastic 
reactions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1929, 9, 1113-1158.— 
All eases in which the outstanding features were ob- 
sessive ruminative tension states, and all cases of 
se admitted to the University of Colorado 

sychopathic Hospital from February 16, 1925 to 
July 1, 1929, totalling 87, were studied with reference 
to sex, psychological type, clinical personality type, 
body type, complications with other functional con- 
ditions and rate of recovery. A definite correlation 
is reported between obsessive ruminative tension 
states and paraergastic reaction sets in the fields of 
sex, body type and psychological It is most 
marked in relation to psychological type, since the 
paraergastic reaction sets showed a tendency to ap- 
pear among introverts, with thymergastic and dysm- 
nesic substitutive patterns appearing in extroverts. 
In the obsessive and compulsive states, the generally 
unfavorable prognosis for complete recovery is “ prob- 
ably dependent upon the underlying constitutional 
factors.” Bibliography.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 


1935. Wylie, M. An experimental study of recog- 
nition and recall in abnormal mental cases. Psy- 
chol. Monog., 1930, 39, No. 4. Pp. 81.—Previous 
studies show that recognition efficiency is higher than 
recall efficiency in abnormal mental cases, icu- 
larly with reference to meaningful materi The 
author devised tests of (1) learning, (2) recognition, 
and (3) recall; the recognition and the recall tests 
contained meaningful and partially meaningful ma- 
group and to a group of female abnormal patients, 
classified as mentally (1) deteriorated and (2) non- 
deteriorated. Although the comments made by the 
control and the abnormal subjects respectively dis- 
closed no characteristic differen they revealed to 
some extent the thought content of the latter group. 
As recognition of meaningful material 
among the non-deteriorated cases, the psychoneu- 
roties differed least and the manic-depressives in 
their depressed phases differed most from the normal 
group. With partially meaningful material, the 
manic phase patients came closer than the schizo- 
phrenies to normal subjects when Chinese characters 
were used; but when the English equivalents were 
used the positions of the manies and the schizophren- 
ies were reversed. With nonsense material the rela- 
tive positions of the various abnormal groups shifted 
according to differences in time intervals. Among 
deteriorated cases, seniles and Korsakows were the 
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most abnormal as regards ition of both mean- 
ingful and nonsense material. Significant differences 
between the normal and abnormal groups in the 
ability to recall were established. Seniles and Kor- 
sakows were unable to learn or to associate, while the 
non-deteriorated cases diselosed marked individual 
differences.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 1794, 1821, 1968.) 
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1936. Belloni, A. G. Lombroso e la criminologia 
italiana. (Lombroso and Italian criminology.) 
Arch. di antrop., 1930, 50, 333-341—A review of 
Lombroso’s eriminological work with regard to Italian 
science from which it sprang; its industrious and 
complex development; its spirit and results.—R. EZ. 
Schwarz (U. 8. Veterans Hospital, Oteen, N. C.). 

1987. Bond, H. M. Two racial islands in Ala- 
bama. Amer. J. Soviol., 1931, 36, 552-567.—Contact 
between a dominant group and a subordinate grou 
results, through miseegenation, in a third group mid- 
way between the two parent stocks. This third grou 
seeks identification with the dominant group, altho 
the latter may deny such identification. At the same 
time, beeause of the characteristics identifying it 
with the dominant group, it protests against identifi- 
cation with the subordinate group, to which it holds 
itself superior, and it achieves a status much above 
that oceupied by the subordinate parent group. 
This formula of race, which is descriptive of many 


‘situations, may be applied with exactitude to two 


racial islands in America, the Creoles and the Cajuns, 
both in Alabama. Although quite different in social 
traits and qualities—in industry, in thrift and clean- 
liness, in social organization, in intellectual ability, 
in eulture—these two groups are alike in having to 
oeeupy distinctive social positions, on the one hand 
diselaimed by their white parent groups and on the 
other hand themselves disclaiming their ae par- 
ents. They equally demonstrate the applicability of 
the formula of race in America.—(Courtesy Amer. 
J. Sociol.). 

1938. Brachfeld, O. Der Graf von Villamediana 
(1582-1622). (The count of Villamediana.) Zsch. 
{. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 373-377.—Newly 
organized material relating to the life of the histor- 
ieal Don Juan, the Count of Villamediana. “A con- 
tribution to the cultural and sexual history of Spain.” 
—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1939. Brachfeld, O. Empfingnis durch das 
Lecken von Pulver im Volksmirchen. (Conception 
as a result of licking up powder, in folktales.) Zsch. 
f. Seax.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 377.—Two almost 
identical tales, one from Serbia and the other from 
Turkey, in which the pregnancy of a maiden is at- 
tributed to her having tasted the powder made by 
powdering skulls —H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1940. Biihrig, W. Eimiges iiber den Schriftdruck. 
(Comments on pressure in writing.) Psychol. 
Rundschau, 1930, 2, 270-276.—This article in the 
field of graphology deals with the pressure factor, 
the third-dimensional element in writing. As a fac- 
tor in character study it has value only in relation- 
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ship to other factors. The article lists the 

that use the heavy stroke, and analyzes personality 
characteristics that reveal themselves in the varia- 
tions of this heavy stroke. The article is accom- 
panied by a number of specimens showing this type 
of writing, which the author analyzes for personality 
traits—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teach- 
ers College). 

1941. Crux, J., & Haeger, F. Kérperbau und 
Gattenwahl. (Bodily structure and choice of mate.) 
Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1930, 17, 337-348.— 
Normally the choice of mate follows a definite con- 
trast in physieal type: the pyknie individual chooses 
a mate of the leptosomic and vice versa. 
Deviations from this rule y indicate a person- 
ality which has been injured by unpleasant childhood 
experiences. Moreover, such deviations often pro- 
duce ality defects which are evident to the 
trained analyst.—H. Marshall (Stanford). 


1942. Dashiell, J. F. An experimental analysis 
of some group effects. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 25, 190-199.—The results clearly point to a 
facilitating effect upon speed at the expense of accu- 
racy when work is done in the presence of quiet 

tors or audience. On the question of the effect 
the presence of co-workers, the data here do not 
clearly out the most usual findings of a facilita- 
tion of speed with a favorable or an unfavorable 
effect upon accuracy. As to the effect of rivalry, 
the answer here returned is that this attitude does 
have an effect distinct from that of the mere pres- 
ence of others, either as co-workers on the one hand, 
or as spectators on the other. Further, it is shown 
that when working apparently in solitude the indi- 
vidual may have social attitudes set up in varying 
degrees; and it may be inferred that discrepancies 
in results by different investigators may be in part 
due to difference in the solitary situation provided.—- 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1943. Delacroix, H. Le langage et la pensée. 
(Language and thought.) (2d ed.) Paris: yon | 
1930. . 624. Fr. 60.—This edition is revised an 
completed; it contains the addition, in the introdue- 


tion, of a general analysis of the linguistic function, 
not to be found in a library. This addition considers 
recent work on the relation of to ag 
and on the psychological qualities of age. It 


ogy, and the formal system of language; (3) treats 
the acquisition of language, the language of the child, 
the psychological functioning of language; (4) lan- 
guage difficulties, hyperendophasia and verbal hal- 
lueinations, aphasia and aphasie difficulties. Bib- 
liography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1944. Dexter, R. C. The church, religious educa- 
tion and the family. Rel. Edue., 1930, 26, 934-937. 
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ae . presents the Belgian method of demutization, an 
— completes the presentation of Head’s method. How- 
Pie ever, the fundamental aspect of the book and the 

doctrine which it presents are the same as before. 
gees It is in four parts: (1) diseusses in order the rela- 
P ue tionship of linguisties to psychology, of language to 
get society, and the psychological qualities of language; 
eas (2) analyzes what makes up a language, the material 
a stem of language, the phonetic laws, the psychol- 
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—The answers to a questionnaire sent to a number of 
Unitarian ministers showed a definite need among the 
churches of enlightenment along sex lines. It is 
especially urged that some training be given ministers 
to fit them for meeting problems of sex and of family 
relations.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1945. Doll, B. A. The relation of intelligence to 
criminality. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 527-531.— 
Review and discussion of past work. Conclusion 
drawn that, apart from large incidence of feeble- 


1946. Endres, F. ©. Das magische Weltbild und 
ihre Elemente. (The magic world-picture and its 
elements.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 260-265.— 
A second article in discussion of mana and tabu. It 
analyzes the attitudes shown toward things that are 
set up as holy tabus, and illustrates with a large 
number of these as they affect thinking among primi- 
tive - rw and have found a way into religious life 
of time. He discriminates between those things 
which are measurable by the senses and those which 
can be apprehended only by intuition, and places the 
latter in the realm of the holies, those which consti- 
tute religion.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 


Teachers College). 

1947. FPaegre, M. L., & Anderson, J. E. Squaring 
the family circle. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 920-924.— 
The family is not so decadent as many would make 
it appear. While some modern tendencies disrupt 
it, many others help to make it succeed—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 

1948. Fetscher, R. Kriminalbiologische Erfahr- 
ungen an Sexualverbrechern. (Crimino-biological 
conclusions on sex offenders.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. 
Sez.-pol., 1930, 17, 356-363.—The author studied a 
group of 818 heterosexual males sentenced in Sax- 
ony for sex offenses. The age distribution of the 
group is fairly uniform from “under 20” to “ over 
60,” with two rather small os gg in the intervals 
20-25 and 40-45. Of the 818, 132 were feeble- 
minded, 89 psychopathic, and 67 alcoholic. It is pos- 
sible to differentiate three groups on the basis of age. 
In the “young” (below 30) and the “old” (over 
50) groups, feeble-mindedness is the dominant fac- 
tor. In the “middle” group psychopathy is more 
prevalent, especially among the pederasts. Epilepsy, 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, and alcoholism are pres- 
ent in 30% of the cases, in about 20% of their chil- 
dren, and in about 22% of the siblings.—H. Marshall 
(Stanford). 

1949. Frank, L. K. The concept of inviolability 
in culture. Amer. J. Sociol., 1931, 36, 607-615.— 
The inviolability of the person and of things is a 
basie factor in culture. Its observance is highly dif- 
ferentiated according to age, sex, mental status, 
physical characteristics, religion, position or rank or 
caste, occupational class, and property of the individ- 
ual; also it varies according to season and location. 
Each person must respect these inviolabilities in 
others and defend himself against others, using the 
group-sanctioned institutional practices for approach- 
ing otherwise inviolable persons and property. The 
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of culture in terms of inviolabilities and re- 
lated institutional practices is urged as a promising 
approach to comparative culture, law, and other 
social studies, and for the study of personality de- 
velopment.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 

1950. Gamoran, E. Moral and religious training 
in the modern Jewish home. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 
915-919.—The training of Jewish children presents 
difficulties similar to those of Gentiles, though with 
the former they are increased by living in a foreign 
culture. There is an increasing tendency to preserve 
in the home the Jewish culture but with a more 
liberal religious outlook—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 


1951. Guttman, M. J. Der zelbst-mord ba Yidden 
un zeine sibos. (Suicide among the Jews and its 
causes.) Yiddisher Viss. Instit. Ekon.- Statis. Sekt- 
zie. Shr. f. Ekon. u. Statis., 1928, 1, 117-121.—(Soe. 
Sci. Abst. IT: 15569). 

1952. Hamer, 0. 8. The master farmers of Amer- 
ica and their education. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. 
Educ., 1930, 6, No. 2. Pp. 151.—Questionnaires 
sent out to 594 master farmers who are considered as 
representative of the very best men in American 

ieultural life today, were returned by 65.3%. 

e average master farmer was found to be 52 
years of age, to have had one year of high school 
education, to have a gross income of $11,500 and a 
net income of $3,200, to operate a farm of 277 acres, 
to be alert to new farm practices and to be a leader 
in community affairs. Statistics are given i 
his family, in i the characteristics of his 
wife, influences which led him to choose this occu 
tion, details of his practices, income, education, 
terests, and other items.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

1953. Herbertz, R. Mord aus Wahrheitsfanatis- 
mus. (A murder resulting from fanaticism for 
truth.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 279-284—An 
unusual ease of identification of a murderer with the 
object of sacrifice. The case cited is that of a man 
of erratic temperament who flew into violent rage 
upon provocation. Early sex development came with 
intercourse at the age of fourteen with a girl of the 
same age. The consequent necessity for untruthful- 
ness to hide his crime engendered a self-condemna- 
tion, and later a desire to find in another as the ob- 
ject of his love his ideal of truthfulness. Being de- 
ceived by her, he caused her death, a compensatory 
act in which he asserted his ideal of truthfulness, 
thereby attempting to maintain his self-respect.—A. 
B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1954. Hoffer, C. BR. Wnderstanding the com- 
munity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1931, 36, 616-624.—Defi- 
nitions of “ community ” in sociological literature are 
varied, but in general show three ideas essential to 
the concept, viz. (1) the community is a human 
group; (2) the people in it have common activities 
and experiences; and (3) it occupies a definite terri- 
torial area. Characteristics communities are 
varied because communities are the net result of 
many forees—geographical, cultural, political, and 
others. An understanding of a community involves 
(1) a knowledge of the necessary number of —_ 
for any given type of community activity, (2) the 
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changes affecting the stability of the community, 
(3) what cultural interests the people have, and (4) 
the interrelation of the various community activities. 
Research work pertaining to the community may log- 
ieally be made to furnish such information. Classifi - 
eations are an aid to understanding communities 
provided they are based on real characteristics which 
communities have. Definitions of neighborhood and 
community indieate that the neighborhood is a grou 
which has only face-to-face contacts, whereas bo’. 
face-to-face and indirect contacts may be involved in 
a community.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


1955. Israeli, N. Some aspects of the social psy- 
chology of futurism. J. Abn. ¢ Soc. Psychol., 1930, 
25, 121—132.—No survey of reactions to the future 
has been made as yet, although this field covers many 
different problems of interest to psychologists. It is 
the aim of this paper to outline, at least, some of the 
aspects of a futuristie psychology. It includes theo- 
retical questions or slants. The first pe of the 
paper is theoretical and is concerned with the notion 
of previous future eues, maps of the future scien- 
tifieally or imaginatively constructed, a museum of 
future history, utopiology, and the retroactive in- 
fluence of the future on the present. As a theory, 
futurism is a reversible pragmatism and points to the 
oe war mn in harnessing the future for the present. 

the last sections of the paper, analysis is made of 
the social attitudes to the future which may range 
from the extreme utopian to the practical, and to 
the other extreme, the revolutionary.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1956. Iwakasi, ¥Y. Why the divorce rate has de- 
clined in Japan. Amer. J. Sociol., 1931, 36, 568- 
583.—The divoree rate in Japan has been declining, 
owing, in the main, to the following factors: (1) 
education, particularly education of women, which 
has shown rapid expansion during the present cen- 
tury and which has greatly affected the ideas and 
attitudes of the average woman and thus, in turn, her 
status; (2) inereasing number of books, magazines, 
and papers; in 1923 there were more than twenty 
monthly publications for women and girls in Japan 
—publications diseussing such subjects as women’s 
employment laws, laws concerning women, female 
education, the marriage problem, woman suffrage; 
4; (3) moving pictures, whi lay a conspicuous part 
pale in introducing to modern Japan Western customs 
oo and thought, particularly as they bear upon the 

status of womanhood; (4) Christianity, which 

brought the first schools and colleges for women and, 
through the moral teachings and ideals of its mis- 
sionaries, has significantly affected the attitudes bear- 
ing upon family life and the réle of women—Chris- 
tian edueated women have been the leaders of the 
te woman’s movement; (5) expansion of economic and 
Pian industrial life, which offers opportunity for inde- 
 - pendence and status outside of the family. All of 


these factors, in tending to a new attitude toward 
Tent the réle and status of woman, a greater independence 
* for her, and a breaking-up of the bonds of the old 

family system, have resulted in a distinct rise in the 
age of marriage and a lower divorce rate.—(Cour- 
tesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 
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1957. Knox, I. Tolstoy's esthetic definition of 
art. J. Phil., 1930, 27, 65-70.—Commenting upon 
Tolstoy’s definition of art as the infectious communi- 
eation of emotion, this article insists that art is not 
merely expression but communication, that the in- 
fectiousness of the communication is the primary 
measure of the art’s excellence, and that, while Tol- 
stoy’s division of life into feeling and thought is too 
simple, emotion is fundamental in art.—A. P. Brogan 
(Texas). 

1958. Kolle, K. Heilung von verbrecherischer 
Veranlagung. (Cure for criminal tendencies.) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1930, 3, 648-649.—An in- 
vestigation undertaken with the director of the crim- 
inal police at Kiel in 1929 dealing in part with sex 
eases has had good results but will not be reported 
until later—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 


1959. Lange, J. Crime and destiny. (Trans. by 
C. Haldane.) New York: Charles Boni, 1930. Pp. 
250. $.50.—The German title is Verbrechen als 
Schicksal. The foreword is by J. B. S. Haldane. 
Lange presents the thesis that heredity is of para- 
mount _— in the production of criminal be- 
havior. large part with the assistance of the 
Bavarian Ministry of Justice and the Institute of 
Criminal Biology at Straubing Prison, he found 
thirty pairs of twins; of these, thirteen were mono- 
zygotic and the remainder were dizygotic. In the 
case of the monozygotes, both twins had been sen- 
tenced in ten of the pairs. Of the seventeen dizy- 
gotic pairs, there were only two cases where both 
twins been sentenced. Moreover, a comparison 
between dizygotic twins and ordinary brothers and 
sisters revealed the fact that both members of a pair 
of dizygotic twins esca sentence more frequen 
than was to be expected. Together with the quanti- 
tative aspects of this study qualitative deserip- 
tions of the subjects. The investigation has been 
conducted with practical legal and criminological 
problems in mind. Punishment in the orthodox sense 
should be eliminated and replaced by the concept of 
treatment. Crime is destiny. Any system of pun- 
ishment which makes a deliberate criminal out of an 
“ irresponsible ” one should be cast out by society: 
the case of August Heufelder is in point. Lange 
stresses the réle played by alcohol in the accentua- 
tion of neurotic and psychopathic disorders, thus 
easily leading to precipitation of anti-social conduct, 
as in the instance of the two Diener brothers. The 
author’s findings as to the general ratio of importance 
of heredity and environment are in line with the con- 
clusions of Galton, published in 1876. Galton was the 
first investigator to utilize monozygotic and dizygotie 
twins to attack this problem.—P. C. Squires (Clin- 
ton, N. Y.). 

1960. Murphy, G. A review of current social psy- 
chology. J. Phil., 1930, 27, 435~-438.—Though there 
has been a large amount of experimental and obser- 
vational work in social chology, results of such 
work are almost completely neglected in textbooks on 
social psychology. . There is need for systematic 
theories of human nature, but formulators of such 
theories would profit by a study of the available re- 
search findings —A. P. Brogan (Texas). 
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1961. Oesterreich, T. K. Psychologisches Gn- 
tachten in einem Hellseherprozess. (Psychological 
judgments in a clairvoyance lawsuit.) Stuttgart: 

ohlhammer, 1930. Pp. v-+-117. M. 6.30.—W. 8. 
Hunter (Clark). 


1962. Osgood, P. E. The church and family unity. 
Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 929-933.—The church should so 
arrange its services that all members of the family 
can aac together—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 

1963. Park, R. E. Mentality of racial hybrids. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1931, 36, 534-551.—Racial hybrids 
are one of the natural and inevitable results of mi- 
gration and the consequent mingling of divergent 
racial stocks. The motives bringing peoples of di- 
vergent races and cultures together are, in the first 
instance, economic. In the long run, economic inter- 
course enforces more intimate personal and cultural 
relations, and eventually amalgamation takes place. 
When the peoples involved are widely different in 
culture and in racial characteristics, and particularly 
when they are distinguished by physical marks, as- 
similation and amalgamation takes place very slowly. 
When the resulting hybrid peoples exhibit physical 
traits that mark them off and distinguish them from 
both parent stocks, the mixed bloods are likely to 
constitute a distinet caste or class occupying a tion 
and status midway between the two races of which they 
are composed. The mixed bloods tend everywhere to 
be, as compared with the full bloods with whom they 
are identified, an intellectual and professional class. 
The most obvious and generally accepted explanation 
of the superiority of the mixed bloods is that they 
are the products of two races, one of which is bio- 
logically inferior and the other biologically superior. 
Tn the ease of the negro-white hybrids in the United 
States, other and less obvious explanations have been 
offered. It has been pointed out, for example, that 
the mulatto is the result of a social selection which 
began during the period of slavery when the domi- 
nant whites selected for their concubines the most 
comely, and presumably the superior, women among 
the negroes. There is, however, the fact to be con- 
sidered that in a society where racial distinctions are 
rigidly maintained, the mixed blood tends to be 
keenly conscious of his position. He feels, as he fre- 
quently says, the conflict of warring ancestry in his 
veins. The conflict of color is embodied, so to speak, 
in his person. His mind is the melting pot in which 
the lower and the higher cultures meet and fuse.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


1964. Parsons, E. ©. Ouranderos in Oaxaca, 
Mexico. Scient. Mo., 1931, 32, 60-68—A deserip- 
tion of the practices of diviners and eurers—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


1965. Piganiol, A. Le sens religieux des jeux 
antiques. (The religious significance of the games 
of antiquity.) Scientia, 1930, 48, 393-404.—The 
games of antiquity may be classified as (1) dan 
which later developed into tragedy and comedy “ 
were primarily for the placation of the gods, and (2) 
contests, in the form of gladiatorial fights, chariot 
races, poetic or musical or athletic contests, which 
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represented a judgment of the gods.—R. G. Sher- 
wood (Redmond, Wash.). 

1966. Robinson, V. P. A changing psychology in 
social work. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1930. . xvii-+ 204. $2.50.—The 
growth in knowledge and viewpoint in social case 
work during the past fifty years has been phenom- 
enal. Conceptions have changed rapidly and differ- 
ences in point of view, method, and “onan, Bang 
different places and in different agencies have 
confusing to the social worker. Today, when natural 
seiences are replacing their idea of fixed law by a 
concept of relativity and social sciences are seeking 
law and causation, social workers find human be- 
havior too complex to be dealt with on the basis of 
any laws of control. This study reviews the emer- 
gence of the individual previous to 1920, and the in- 
fluence of sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis upon it. Since 1920 social case his- 
tory has been rich in psychological influence which 
is growing finer in quality, apparently by develop- 
ing a better organized point of view of cause and 
effect relationships. New psychological values have 
developed in the consciousness and experience of 
ease workers as they have come into closer contacts 
with human problems. The development in case work 
is a relationship ea relationship of the 
social worker to other human beings and their mal- 
adjustments under social conditions. The hope of the 
type of worker.—Z. V. Brill ( e, N. Y.). 

1967. Rossman, J. War and invention. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1931, 36, 625-633.—The patent records of the 
United States, England and Germany indicate that 
war is a powerful stimulus to invention of war im- 


plements. Although there was a drop in the 
total number of patent 5 pea ed or patents 
ar, as well as d the 


ted during the World 
Civil War in the United States, the total number of 


patent applications and patents for war inventions 
rose considerably above the pre-war level. This 
means that civilian inventors were active to an extra- 
ordinary degree during the war in order to increase 
the number of war inventions, in spite of the total 
drop in the number of inventions and the depletion 
of the inventive populace due to the military draft. 
Basic war inventions have been made chiefly by 
civilians. A military environment is not conducive to 
invention.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 


1968. Ruiz Maya, M. Psiquiatria penal y civil. 
(Penal and cival psychiatry.) Madrid: Plus Ultra, 
1931. . 975.— author is the director of the 
Psychiatrie Clinie in Cordoba. The aim of his book 
is to contribute to the harmonization of the view- 
points of lawyers and chiatrists in the field of 
medico-legal problems. Maya recommends educating 
the ju in the basic principles of medical psychol- 


ogy and psychiatry. On the other hand, he tries to 
instruct the psychiatrists in sociol and juris- 
chapters: 


dence. The work is divided into 
te psychology, legal psychiatry and civil chia- 
try. The discussion of the present Penal e of 
Spain (1928) is very exhaustive. The problem of 


the determination of aggressiveness and other anti- 
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social trends is diseussed by the author in all its 
aspects. The chapter on civil psychiatry contains 
orginal material on the classification and conception 
of psychoses and psyehoneuroses. The author pro- 
poses the concept schizopsyche, in which he includes 
not only the sehizophrenie processes but all delusional 
psychoses and the psy enia of Janet. The book 
summarizes all the important works published in 
Spanish on psychiatry and legal gy Slag 
eee contains 989 items—L. Mira ( 

na). 

1969. Schiavo, G. What crime statistics show 
about the Italians. New York: Italian Historical 
Society, 1930. Pp. 30. $.05.—This study claims to 
prove that the Italian population of America does 
not contribute as heavily to the production of crim- 
inal conditions as has commonly been supposed. The 
newspapers, for one, do not afford a fair index of 
the actual criminal situation in this country. Basi 
his investigation principally on the report enti 
“ Prisoners, 1923,” issued by the Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commeree, the writer endeavors to show 
that the foreign-born whites in this country commit 
more minor crimes but fewer major crimes than the 
native whites, and that as regards the Italians, they 
commit a smaller proportion of both minor and major 
offenses than the native whites. However, in certain 
kinds of offenses, the Italians have a higher rate than 
the native whites. The statisties utilized by Schiavo 
coneern the extent to which such foreigners as the 
Italians, for instanee, contribute to the population of 
penal institutions. It is impossible, according to the 
writer, to obtain figures showing the crime rate of 
foreigners. The general conclusion js reached that 
the “ Italians as a whole can be considered law-abid- 
ing people.”—P. C. Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

1970. Schuppe, F. Die Kriminalitét der Wochen- 
tage. (Criminality according to the days of the 
week.) Krimin. Monatsh., 1930, 4, 248-250.—The 
intimate relation between crime and alcoholic intoxi- 
eation is stressed. For crimes against the person, 
Sunday stands out far beyond any other day. It 
will be remembered that Sunday is the time when 
the taverns do their heaviest business. Monday and 
Saturday come next to Sunday in respect to of- 
fenses against the Friday, being pay day, is 

ite naturally the day on which robberies are most 
Socapat The week-end generally is most favorable 
also for commission of burglaries, when people are 
away from home. The statistics, collected over a con- 
siderable period, demonstrate the urgent need for a 
more adequate control of alcoholie sales—P. C. 
Squires (Clinton, N. Y.). 

1971. Skorpil, B. Kriminalbiologie, Jugendge- 
richtsbarkeit und das kommende Strafrechtswesen 
fiir Erwachsene. (Criminal biology, ~~ juris- 
prudence and the future procedure of criminal law 
with adults.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 265-270. 
—The author emphasizes the newer attitude that is 
being shown toward juvenile delinquency, setting up 
as criteria for dealing with offenders the rule: train- 
ing instead FP pr and if punishment is nec- 
essary, then of a type that leads to remedial train- 
ing. Both society and the individual must come in 
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for consideration, but society is best served when 
remedial measures prove successful for the individ- 
ual. The author argues that the same attitude 
should influence adult criminal justice, and punish- 
ment as remedial must vary as the case varies, 

taking into consideration all hereditary and environ- 
mental influences that have resulted in the criminal 
type. He ee the idea that the adult criminal is 
an immature adult, a case of infantili regression, 
of retarded, checked or retrogressive development. 
The new psychotherapy gives hope of reaching 
many adult criminals as well as juvenile delinquents. — 
The judge who dispenses the law only is of necessity 
inhuman; he becomes human when he stands in the 
presence of the best possibilities in man, with hope 
in his future rather than with the idea of recom- 
are for his past.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 

tate Teachers College). 

1972. Solowjewa, M. W. Die Tatuierung der 
jugendlichen Verbrecher. (The tattooing of youth- 
ful criminals.) Arch. f, Krimin., 1930, 87, 214-219. 
—An examination of 136 criminals, still in their 
minority, revealed the fact that 56% were tattooed, 
the total number of patterns being 286. This rela- 
tively high percentage is partly interpreted when it 
is realized t a large number of this group came 
from the Crimea, where the art of tatooing flourishes. 
The majority of these were tattooed between the 
ages of 9 and 13. At this general age level there is 
present a peculiarly powerful tendency to imitate 
those about them; fg moreover, tattooing offers a 
substitute in the absence of healthy diversions. The 
number of patterns per person varied between 1 and 
13. The larger the number of patterns, the longer 
the individual has been im criminal company. 
Eleven drawings are presented, setting forth samples 
of the The anchor design takes 
place as to frequency; this is entirely comprehen- 
sible, since the sailor is the ideal of youth. Sexually 
motivated designs, however, furnish the major ma- 
terial for psychological investigation in this conneec- 
tion. The theme of wine, woman, and cards is re- 
peated in all sorts of variations, some very compli- 
eated pictures being found. Then there are many 
other designs, such as eagles, butterflies, crosses, 
horses, hearts thrust through by daggers, a represen- 
tation of Lenin standing by the side of a trumpeter 
angel. The pictures, are, as a whole, pauperized as 
to imagination. One general conclusion is that tat- 
tooing is one of the first indications that the child or 
YY) is going astray—P. C. Squires (Clinton, 


1973. Stoneman, E. T. Annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1930, State Psychological 
Clinic. Perth, W. Australia: Dept. Pub. Health, 
1930. Pp. 34.—Besides a diseussion of the activi- 
ties of the clinic during the year the report in- 
cludes the results of a study conducted to determine 
the intelligence and affectivity of a group of adult 
delinquents. Of the 89 cases studied 70% had 

ysical handicaps at the time of delinquency. 

ore than half of the cases were below average men- 
tality. The delinquents were 30% below non-de- 
linquents in a test of spelling and vocabulary. In a 
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test of likes and fears the delinquents manifested 
more likes than fears—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1974. Tibbitts, OC. Majority votes and the busi- 
ness cycle. Amer. J. Sociol., 1931, 36, 596-606.— 
Political opinion is guided by the belief that elections 
occurring in good business years result in a demon- 
straticn of confidence in the in power, while 
elections occurring in 
the majority party out of office correlation of the 
vote given to the in power in about one hundred 
federal congressional districts with selected points 
on the business eyele shows that when an election 
follows a business expansion the in power 
will receive a greater proportion of the vote than 
when an election occurs in a period of severe busi- 
ness depression. While the study substantiates po- 
litieal opinion, it also shows quite clearly that there 
will always be a relatively large number of election 
districts that are apparently not affected by ore 
ing business conditions.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 

1975. Traumann, F. E. Das Eingeborenenrecht in 
Ostafrika. (Native justice in East Africa.) Zach. 
f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex-pol., 1930, 17, 364-373.—A sum- 
mary of the legal customs of the natives, especially 
those related to family life and to sex offenses.—H. 
Marshall (Stanford). 


1976. Willoughby, R. BR. The emotional maturity 
of some religious attitudes. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 
1, 532-536.—Attitudes which might be as re- 
ligious are rated by twelve sophisticated judges as 
emotionally immature.—EZ. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 
[See also abstracts 1786, 1862, 1864, 1866, 1867, 

1873, 1889, 1893, 1899, 1909, 1930, 1996, 2059.] 
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1977. [Anon.] Ministry of Transport motor 
drivers’ vision test. Brit. J. Ophth., 1931, 15, 39.— 
Ability to pass the Ministry of Transport test de- 
mands a visual acuity in the region of 6/12. Many 
other questions could be raised in a discussion of the 
visual requirements of motorists—C. H. Graham 
(Temple). 

1978. Baumgarten, F. Merkblatt fiir das Ver- 
haltens der Priiflinge wahrend der Arbeitsprobe. 
(Key for the interpretation of testees’ behavior dur- 
ing tryout for work.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1930, 
115-119.—The author discusses the importance 
actual tryouts in a particular kind of work as a 
means of vocational aptitude testing, as well as the 
disadvantage of such a method due to the fact that 
the results must as yet be interpreted largely on a 
subjective basis. In order to permit objective inter- 

retation, the author publishes a list of ical be- 

vior generally found in all kinds of wo This 
is divided into behavior during: (1) * ‘truction, (2) 
preparation for work, (3) the perfo.mance of the 
as and (4) after work. Every point on the list is 
given two or three possible interpretations, and ac- 
cording to this key, the author believes, an individ- 
ual’s behavior may receive objective and standard- 
ized evaluation. typical example of the character 
of the standard interpretations presented in this list 
may be found in the following: 


Behavior during 

preparation Interpretation 

for work 

alert, sea brained. 
uninterested, fails to 
understand task. 

Cautious ....... Careful, lacks decision, bashful, un- 
—C€. Burri (Chicago). 


1979. Bonaventura, E. Ricerche sul sincronismo 
uditivo-motore per la selezione del personale addetto 
al ricevimento di segnali radiofonici. (Investiga- 
tions on auditory-motor synchronism for the selection 
of the personnel employed in receiving radio signals. ) 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, 231-241.—Reproduci 
geodetic stations under whi e emplo 
to receive the hourly radio aoe oie working, the 
author tried to ascertain the degree of accuracy with 
which it is possible to make a series of rhythmic 
movements which must coincide with a series of 
strokes succeeding each other at perfectly equal in- 
tervals. The author indicates the aptitudes required 
of a well-selected personnel, and he attacks a few 
theoretical and practical problems connected with the 
wo) of his experiments.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, 

1980. Bur. Pub. Person. Admin. Staff. Suggested 
tests for pharmacist. Pub. Person. Stud., 1930, 8, 
123-126.—For the selection of pharmacists to have 
charge of drugs and pharmaceutical supplies in hos- 
pital or institution and of the compounding and 
dispensing of drugs, with other miscellaneous duties, 
as yet unstandardized tests are proposed to measure 
memory for oral directions, knowledge of pharma- 
ceutical prineiples, terms and methods, of ordering, 
storing and handling pharmaceutical supplies, arith- 


metical ability, ability to understand and follow 
written directions, and of ability to handle prescrip- 
tions critically. Testing time two and a hours. 


Most of the material in short-answer form.—K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 

1981. Busold, K. Uber die Korrelation einer 
Arbeitsprobe und einer Testpriifung zur Feststell- 
ung des technischen Verstandnisses. (On the corre- 
lation between results from tryouts on work and 
those from pure test problems to determine technical 
understanding.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1930, 5, 125- 
128.—The purpose of this study was to investigate 
whether results from work tryouts or those from 
pure test problems are more diagnostic for the de- 
termination of technical understanding. It was 
assumed that if a high positive correlation exists be- 
tween these two methods one may use either and ex- 
pect valid results. If, however, the correlation be- 
tween the two methods is low or negative, then we 
must find out which the better. 
100 subjects, ranging from 13. 5 years, were 
given a series of Moede’s aptitude tests and a work 
tryout on a miniature water works problem. The 
correlation between the results from these testing — 
methods was .50. From these results the author con- 
eludes that one should strictly differentiate between 
intellectual ability for technical-constructive think- 
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ing and manual ability. Therefore, in order to ob- 
tain valid and reliable results one should, whenever 
possible, use both methods for any kind of aptitude 
analysis.—C. Burri (Chieago). 

1982. Corberi, G. La selezione dei conduttori di 
veicoli rapidi. (The selection of conductors for 
fast vehicles.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, 217- 
230.—The author describes a method proposed by 
him for the selection of street car conductors, giving 
preference to laboratory tests and appliances. He 
maintains that it is necessary to distinguish the ex- 
amination of attention from the examination of re- 
action time and to test the liability to distraction. 
Furthermore, the apparatus for measuring the abil- 
ity to estimate s must be very accurate and finely 
graduated.—R. EB. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 

1983. Gemelli, A., & Galli, A. Sull’ adattamento 
dell’ attiviti umana all’ attivité della macchina. 
(On the adjustment of human activity to machine 
work.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, 188-212.—The 
authors investigated the conveyor belt system of hu- 
man labor, such as is used by Henry Ford, and the 
efficiency of human labor in relation to the rhythm 
of the machine. They found: (1) that there are two 
distinct types of workers, one being more efficient 
when working at the compulsory rhythm of the con- 
veyor belt system and the other type when working 
freely, the former being more numerous than the 
latter; (2) that each worker is most efficient at a cer- 
tain opiimum speed of the machine and remains effi- 
cient within a considerable range of adaptation. The 
authors conclude: (1) that not all workers can be 
employed at the conveyor belt, as it would decrease 
efficiency; (2) that not all workers can adapt them- 
selves to the rhythm of one type of machine, and 
that it is necessary therefore to have 2 or 3 speed 
rhythms for each type of machine——R. E. Sshwarz 
(Oteen, N. C.). 

1984. Gemelli, A., & Galli, A. Testi di selezione 
per operaie addette alla cernita delle lane in una 
pettinatura. (Selection tests for workingmen em- 
ployed to pick the wools in the earding room.) Arch. 
itai. di psicol., 1930, 8, 213-216.—The authors tested 
the abilities (attention, tactile discrimination, color 
sense) required for picking out wools in a carding 
shop.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 

1985. Guasco, F. La ricerca delle attitudini in- 
dividuali nello stato corporativo fascista. (The 
search for individual aptitudes in the fascist cor- 
porate state.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, 251-256. 
—The author shows the great social importance of 
the search for individual working aptitudes, not only 
because such a determination serves to eliminate the 
causes of accidents but also because it helps to mobi- 
lize the working energies of individuals for increas- 
ing production. And sinee increased production is 
the central problem of fascist ideology, it is incum- 
bent upon the state to attack and solve this problem, 
making use of the psychological laboratories at- 
tached to the Italian universities, where the prob- 
lems of psychotechnies are studied better than any- 
where else.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 


1986. Hepner, H. W. Psychology in modern 
business. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1930. Pp. 
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728. $5.00.—The introduction analyzes the most 
frequent problems of business men as revealed by 
a questionnaire. Part I: The nature of the mental 
life. A questionnaire throws light on interests and 
other personality aspects of executives at different 
salary levels (norms in Appendix). Glandular de- 
feets and the psychoneuroses are discussed under the 
head Peculiar People. How People Evade their 
Problems goes into complexes and other psycho- 
analytic mechanisms. Part II: Predicting the be- 
havior of the individual. Pseudo-scientifie methods 
of character analysis are disposed of. The discus- 
sion of credit brings out diffieulties of judging hon- 
esty from appearance. The employment interview 
receives considerable emphasis with a brief presen- 
tation of mental test procedure, especially character 
tests. Application blanks and recommendations have 
some value if properly handled. Rating scales and 
job analysis are a wins in promotion. Vocational 
guidance should avoid following parental desire and 
may — from self-analysis (forms are provided) 
and from occupational analyses. Specimen educa- 
tional and vocational programs are given. Part III: 
Influencing the behavior of the individual. The chap- 
ter on personal efficiency is devoted to improving 
memory and obtaining promotion. Hints in hand- 
ling employees are given. Salesmanship is discussed 
at considerable length. There is an ysis of many 
aspects of the approach and also of the demonstra- 
tion, the sales talk, methods of meeting objections, 
and the different t of prospects encountered. 
Part IV: Predicting the behavior of the group. This 
is devoted to predicting market conditions, results 
of advertising or of follow-up letters, and to the 
busness cycle. Part V: Influencing the behavior of 
the group. Good will may be aroused through ad- 
vertising and through service. Advertising appeals 
are analyzed, especia‘ly the positive and the negative 

Rules are given for selecting the appeal. 
The usual advertising devices such as coupons, trade 
names and slogans are discussed. Various problems 
connected with supervision of employees are raised, 
such as welfare work, profit sharing, accident pre- 
vention and systems of employee suggestions. Sex 
differences, icularly in interests and attitudes, 
are presented in this connection. -Part VI: Psycho- 
logical research in business. Attention is called to 
possible sources of error. The questionnaire and 
interview are discussed as two principal methods. 
There is a brief chapter on some of the common 
statistical methods. e appendix gives the answers 
to some of the exercises presented in the text and also 
ineludes a business ability test and a sociability test. 
Each chapter is followed some exercises or 
“ projects.” —H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


1987. Lysinski, E. Zur Priifung der Verwechsel- 
barkeit von Warenzeichen. (A study on the con- 
fusability of trade marks.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1930, 5, 120-122.—In order to test the validity of a 
jury’s verdict on the confusability of certain trade 
marks and to perfect a general method of determin- 
ing such confusability, the author performed the fol- 
lowing experiment. He used 20 trade marks and 
trade names and presented them in serial order \to a 
group of students and experts in advertising. Then 
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he substituted for a part of this list similar trade 
marks or names which the jury had found confusable, 
and presented the new series to the same subjects 
half an hour later. At this time, the subjects were 
required to judge whether the second series was 
identical with the first, and if not, to point out those 
usion was no e experiment was 0 
both with trade names alone and names and trade 
marks combined. The experimental data were com- 
pared with the judgments made by the jury. The 
results show that the trade marks judged confusable 
gave a large percentage of error while those judged 
as non-confusable gave no or only small errors. The 
confusability increases in proportion to the amount 
of similarity between the two trade marks, giving 
14.3% for similarity between names, and 15.5% for 
similarity between trade names and trade marks.— 
C. Burri (Chicago). 

1988. Lysinski, E. Grundsdtzliches zur Begu- 
tachtung von Spielautomaten. (Fundamentals for 
an evaluation of gambling machines.) Psychotechn. 
Zsch., 1930, 5, 122-125.—Sinee present-day psycho- 

ical evaluations and analyses of chance in playing 
with gambling machines are based on faulty reason- 
ing and proceed from erroneous a priori assump- 
tions, and therefore contain much misunderstanding, 
the author attempted to make a mathematical analy- 
sis and developed a general equation by means of 
which the probability of suecess and failure may be 
understood and predicted. Chance (Z) equals the 
number of failures after practice (V) divided by the 
number of failures without practice (N), viz. 
Z= (V/N).—C. Burri (Chicago). 

1989. Probst, J. B. How reliable is your judg- 
ment? Pub. Person. Stud., 1930, 8, 114-118.—Re- 
ports an experiment to estimate the reliability and 
validity of the ranking by excellence of ten actors 
and ten actresses by twenty judges, ten of each sex. 
Ranking by eleven judges of the actors and by six- 
teen judges of the actresses correlate .60 or above 
with the average rankings by all the judges. Women 
judges ranking the actresses show the highest degree 
of agreement. For reliable results with this type of 
material three ju are sufficient, since the average 
of the rankings of the three worst judges correlates 
.60 with the average of all; the average correlation 
of the rankings of all combinations of three judges 
with the average ranking of all is .86. The average 
a of the 20 non-expert judges was found to 
be confirmed in a general way by rankings of three 
professional critics (correlations not reported.)—K. 
M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

1990. Roustan, D. La culture au cours de la vie. 
(Culture in the course of life.) Paris: Pelman, 
1930. Pp. 330.—The art of self-cultivation, says the 
author, is inherent in four rules: learn to read; prefer 
direct knowledge to second-hand knowl ; acquire 
a philosophical attitude; and remain capable of feel- 
ing. In ten chapters he diseusses successively the 
question whether a lack of education can be repaired 
in later life; the relationship between knowledge and 
culture; culture and the profession; and indicates as 
conditions favorable to culture the following: econ- 
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omy of time, the simple life, the proseription of 
pseudo-culture, and especially concentration. He 
then tells how to read to cultivate oneself, what to 
read, how to acquire a philosophical attitude, and 
how to conduct oneself so as to profit by misfortune. 
He emphasizes the fact that true culture supposes 
intelligence, and above all sensibility—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1991. Shellow, 8. M. Vocational interest blank as 
an aid to interviewing. Person. J., 1931, 9, 379-384. 
—The Strong Vocational Interest Blank, a from 
its usual diagnostic purpose, is a valuable aid to 
interviewing. In addition to being a good means of 
establishing rapport, it reveals hints of personality 
traits, interest, and motivating forces that may be 
probed further in the course of the interview. This 
paper also reports a study in which a group of 
thirty executives and one of thirty non-executives 
filled out the interest blank. Total scores showed a 
marked difference between the ups, the median 
of the executives being -+- 43 and the median of the 
group being — 24.—(Courtesy Per- 
son J.). 


psico 
delle universita italiane. (Report on the contribu- 
tions to psychotechnies made the institutions of 
experimental psychology of the Italian universities.) 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, 141-212.—A — 
of reports on the work accomplished by talian 
chological laboratories at Turin, Rome, Naples, 
iilan, Bologna, Florence and Padua, with a preface 
by A. Gemelli and M. Ponzo—R. E. Schwarz 
(Oteen, N. C.)« 
1993. Wollstein, A. Methoden der Gutachten 


Eignungsuntersuchungen. (Methods for judging 
personality analyses from the results of psycholog- 
ileal and aptitude testing.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 
1930, 5, 109-115.—The author is convinced that em- 
ployment and vocational guidance should never de- 
pend entirely on an individual’s passing grade on 
intelligence and aptitude tests, but that a testee’s 
complete behavior during the testing period should 
be analyzed and studied and used to interpret the 
test results proper. The final test score should be 
considered as being only one factor in the analyses 
and the errors should be treated as equally important 
and studied for their cause. How to use these 
clues in vocational guidance and aptitude analyses 
is demonstrated with two individuals; the results of 
the analysis are described in detail, and it is shown 
how from it the counsellor was able to determine 
which of these individuals showed better personality 
fitness for one of two vocations requiring identical 
aptitudes. The procedure consisted of the use of a 
battery of 20 tests, some of which were to study sen- 
sory acuity, motor coordination, speed of movement, 

tieal usage, diction, interpretation of read- 
ing, attention, space perception, mechanical and 
simple drawing, mechanical aptitude, ete. During 
the administration of the numerous tests the subjects 
were carefully observed and their verbal nses 
noted. These notes were then compared with the test 
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results in order to trace possible causes of failure 
and to show general personality characteristics.—0. 
Burri (Chicago). 

[See also abstracts 2008, 2022.] 
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1994. Andrews, E.G. The development of imagi- 
nation in the preschool child. Univ. Iowa Stud.: 
Stud. Charac., 1930, 3, No. 4. Pp. 64.—Three tests 
of imagination were presented tachistoseopically to 
102 children from two to six years of age. Imagina- 
tion was defined as the process by which items of ex- 
— are combined to form new products. It was 
ound that the normal child of two years has reached 
a point in mental development when a substitute 
stimulus can bring reeall oF ast experiences; as de- 
velopment proceeds, a partial or slight stimulus will 
cause eal and may bring up more than one item 
of past experience. Frequently scores and quality 
scores based on “types” of imagination were as- 
signed to the children’s responses. A correlation of 
.87 + .016 was obtained between frequency and qual- 
ity seores. Reproductive responses increased stead- 
ily with age. Transformation, analogy and the more 
ereative types of imagination were at their height 
during the third and fourth years. There was little 
relationship between intelligence or chronological age 
and the fantastic imagination of the young: child. 
An observational checking sheet used in the study 
gave evidence of high reliability. A correlation of 
.98 + .009 was obtained between the observations of 
the experimenter and of eight other observers during 
an hour’s checking for one subject. Profiles from 
individual case studies corroborated the results from 
the tachistoseope test that the highest point of imagi- 
nation was at three and one-half years and that the 
greatest degree of creative imagination was present 
in the year from three and one-half to four and one- 
half.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


1995. Carroll, H. A. Generalization of bright and 
dull children (a comparative study with special ref- 
erence to spelling.) Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ.. 
1930, No. 439. Pp. viii-++- 54-—A study of the com- 
parative ability of bright and dull children to gener- 
alize, made: “ (1) through an analysis of kinds of 
spelling errors made; (2) through an analysis of the 
syllable placement of the errors and of the incidence 
of errors with respect to the length of words in terms 
of syllables; (3) through a phonetie analysis of the 
misspelled words.” Children of grades 4 and 5 were 
used. The selection of the bright and dull groups 
was made on the basis of a “ promotion quotient,” 
which is based on M.A., educational age, pedagogical 
age, and chronological age. The mean IQ of the 100 
bright children was 124.9 (¢ 16.3; range 90-168) ; 
and of the 100 dull children, 92.0 (¢12.9; range 
59-131). Approximately 320 words were dictated, 
and from the resulting 68,000 written words, the 
34,000 misspelled words were subjected to analysis. 
The bright and dull children show marked difference 
of degree in the kinds of spelling errors made, and 
are affected differently by the length of the word and 
by the position of the syllable. The bright children 
are more likely than the dull to spell phonetically. 
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“The psychological explanation of each of these dif- 
ferences appears to lie in the marked superiority of 
the bright over the dull in phonetic generalization 
ability.”"—J. M. Stalnaker (Purdue). 


1996. Fahs, 8. L. The beginnings of religion in 
baby behavior. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 896-903.—The 
reports gained from a number of graduate students 
regarding the religious experiences of their child- 
hood suggest that one’s religious bent is acquired 
during the first years of life and before religion in a 
formal sense can be understood. This bent — 
upon the experience had with the intimate objects 
and conditions of life, and above all with parents. 
The development of emotional attitudes depends upon 
the success with which the child meets his world, 
and the ideas of God, rewards and punishment are 
made consistent with these more primitive experi- 
ences.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


1997. Paris, E. Discipline in the modern family. 
Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 911-914.—The erying need of 
the modern family is discipline, but this does not 
mean commanding, threatening and bullying. Chil- 
dren should be treated as nearly as equals as 
sible and encouraged to reason about their conduct. 
The desire to please and that for companionship will 
influence strongly for conformity to parents’ wishes. 
—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1998. Farwell, L. Reactions of kindergarten, 
first- and second-grade children to constructive 
play materials. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1930, 8, 
431-562.—The riment reported here was carried 
on with 125 boys and 146 girls in the kindergartens, 
first and second grades in two public schools in New 
Haven, Conn., where there were controlled condi- 
tions of freedom in choice and use of materials which 
are generally recommended by progressive authori- 
ties. Answers were sought to such questions as re- 
lated to grade, age, and sex differences; effects of 
age, mental age, and intelligence upon motor ability, 
quality of workmanship, apparency of the identity 
of child’s product to the aiult, number of different 
materials chosen over a period of 14 days, and the 
average of number of materials chosen during a daily 
work period of 30 minutes. Other questions con- 
side were: the amount of group or individual 
work done by the children; the amount of assistance 
required by the children; the number of materials 
chosen during the entire experiment. The children 
were all examined with either two group tests, the 
Stanford-Binet, or with all three. Physical maturity 
was checked by two height and weight measures and 
by measures of the eruption of teeth. Ratings on 
emotional stability were made on each child and an 
informal motor ability test was given to each. Data 
on personal home conditions were secured but later 
disearded. Of the findings, the following seem to be 
among the most significant: There is agreement, as 
regards sex, in the popularity of modeling and paint- 
ing materials. Both sexes are moderately in 
in drawing, cardboard and paper construction ma- 
terials. There is agreement, as ds sex, in dis- 
regard for plasticine. Boys use blocks constantly 
and ignore sewing, while girls show much interest in 
sewing but ignore blocks. Interest in sand seemed 
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to vary because of uncontrolled factors. There is a 
slight increase in the use of cardboard and paper 
construction from the kindergarten to the second 
grade for both sexes. Differences in amount of 
spontaneous social o ization as against individ- 
ual work are shown for the various materials used 
by the children. 31.3% of the children work with 
one material from 50 to 100% of the total working 
time. A “fairly substantial relationship” is shown 
between motor ability and chronological age, mental 
age, and quality of workmanship. All correlations 
with intelligence are low. A review of other studies 
in this field is given and comparisons with present 
findings are made. A bibliography _ of 93 titles is 
appended.—F’. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


1999. Gesell, A. The guidance of mental growth 
in infant and child. New York: Maemillan, 1930. 
Pp. xi-+ 322. $2.25.—<A collection of essays on the 
guidance of the preschool child and his parents, the 
majority reprinted from lectures and papers of a 
gos or philosophical nature. Part I traces the 

istory of child guidance concepts; Part IT is an ex- 
position of certain desirable points of view in the 

ractical management of children, and contains a 
eseription of the technique of the Yale Psycho- 
Clinie; Part ITI considers the recent work on ma- 
turation, the status of child development research, 
and the place of child mental hygiene in medical 
education.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2000. Hartwell, 8. A. The treatment of behavior 
and personality problems in children. A. The 
psychiatrist. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1930, 1, 3-20. 
—A definite part of the treatment of the problem 
child belongs exclusively to the psychiatrist. He 
should decide whether or not a —. psychiatric rap- 
port with the child is desirable. Methods by which 
this rapport is secured are difficult to describe. The 
child must understand thoroughly who the psychia- 
trist is and that no ulterior motive is involved. The 
physical examination is best performed the 

chiatrist after friendly relations are established. 
t is important at the outset that the child should 
know that the psychiatrist is a friend who ean be 
trusted with confidences without resulting shock or 
lack of sympathy. Only on these terms can those 
confidences have therapeutic value. Any violation of 
this trust, or any adverse emotional reaction, may in- 
flict one of the greatest psychic injuries ible. 
All the child’s questions should be answ truth- 
fully and as fully as his comprehension warrants. 
No discouragement, fear, or worry should be aroused. 
Ridieule should never be employed. Real interest in 
the child’s activities and punetiliousness in keeping 
all appointments with him are important aids in con- 
structive treatment. All knowledge of Layo aa in- 
volved in psychiatry and of how they are to be used 
in treating individual cases is essential in psycho- 
therapy, but it is the inter- nse between psychia- 
trist and child, between “two human minds and per- 
sonalities,” that secures desirable results—Z. V. Brill 
(Malone, N. Y.). 

2001. Hrdlitka, A. Children who run on all 
fours. New York: Whittlesey House (McGraw- 
Hill), 1931. Pp. xx-+ 418. $5.00—369 white and 
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cated are repo upon. e phenomenon appears 
to be rather rare, although widespread, and em 
teristic of children above average mentally and 
physically. Detailed characteristies are om the 
etiology is regarded as phylogenic. The three- 
fourths of the book is devoted to the letters from 

ts, ete., on which the analysis is based. Bib- 
i phy of 49 items, and numerous illustrations.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2002. Isaacs, 8S. Intellectual growth in young 
children. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. Pp. 
11+ 370. $4.00—This is the first of a series of 
three volumes setting forth in detail the Malting 
House School riment in progressive education, 
carried on from 1924 to 1927. The present volume 
presents the philosophy and psychology of the ex- 
periment as a whole and the conditions of observa- 
tion; and gives a theoretical analysis of the cognitive 
behavior and pe of children, supported by 
several chapters of records presented in varying 
forms. The relation between thought and fantasy is 
closely examined, and ‘he structural conclusions of 
Piaget are opposed. Appendices present an analy- 
sis of children’s “ why ” questions and a short article 
on the relations of science and education, by Nathan 
Isaaes, and sections from later records on the same 
children.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2003. Legros, —. Le médecin scolaire. (The 
school doctor.) Thase de méd. de Paris, 1930. 
64.—The author emphasizes the importance of 
mental stability of children in the work of the school 
doctor charged with removing intellectual and moral 
defects, often hereditary, but sometimes acquired, 
which prevent them from adapting themselves spon- 
taneously to the social scheme.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2004. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. A study of 
vocational attitudes in relation to pubescence. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 93-101—The authors 
find that the decline in the desire of children to fol- 
low certain vocations follows very closely the curve 
showing the onset of pubescence. They suggest that 
physiological maturation is one of the factors in- 
volved in changing interests in fe erga and 
professions.—D, E. Johannsen ( ). 

2005. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. A study of 
play in relation to the pubescence. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 1, 510-523.—Over 5000 children were asked to 
check from a comprehensive and catholic list of 200 
play activities only those activities in which they had 
sar voluntarily during the preceding week. 

ta regarding the onset of pubescence in girls were 
secured by other investigators. The authors found 
47 activities among the girls and 48 among tie boys 
in which loss of interest seemed closely to 
the onset of pubescence.—J. C. Spence ( § 


2006. Owings, ©. Maryjohn: a buffer state in 
social expansion. Rel. Educ., 1930, 25, 925-928.— 
There are so many confused and far-fetched theories 
regarding education that the real needs of the child 
are — overlooked.—_J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
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2007. Pearson, R. RB. Preschool personality re- 
search. Amer. J. Sociol., 1931, 36, 584-595.—His- 
torically, changing conceptions of the child have re- 
flected prevailing psychological viewpoints. The 
emphasis today is upon the child as a person, with 
plans, purposes, social relationships, and status in 
one or more social groups, leading to a many-sided 
even in early life. Social technologists 

d this approach valuable in securing adjustment 
of problem cases, but as research workers we have 
not devised techniques suited to the adequate test- 
ing of the hypothesis. The experience of yo 
children differs widely in various environmen 
situations. Many who have published studies in this 
field, however, generalize beyond their data, imply- 
ing that results seeured in one group (conditions 
seldom specified) apply to children of the same age 
elsewhere. It is necessary to improve our methods 
and to study in detail variations among groups of 
the same age-span, and also differences in the be- 
havior of individual children when studied by iden- 
tical techniques in all the groups to which they be- 
long.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.). 

2008. Phillips, M. The adolescence of the young 
wage earner. Forum Educ., 1930, 8, 174-189.—A 
questionnaire dealing with attitudes toward — 
previous schooling, avocational activities, friends an 
companions, was sent to 36 boys and girls in a starch 
and polish manufactory. As a group they appeared 
to have looked forward to work but were soon dis- 
illusioned by the necessity of taking whatever kind 
of work was available rather than a desired occupa- 
tion. The majority adapted themselves to the en- 
vironment rather than fight for the desired posi- 
tions. Adaptation frequently involves building up 
a supplementary world of fantasy. Those in clerical 
work are more satisfied by the variety of activities. 
A change in environment, whether complete or by en- 
richment through continuation schools and interest- 
ing social affairs, helps to develop constructive senti- 
ments, moral ideals, esthetie tastes and other gener- 
ally balanced factors in personality—K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


2009. Speich, R. Beitrag zum Verstindnis sex- 
ueller Verwahrlosungssymptome bei Kindern. (A 
contribution to the understanding of sex symptoms of 
neglect in children.) Psychol. Rundschau, 1930, 2, 
284-286.—A contribution to the understanding of 
sex symptoms arising from neglect of a child. The 
ease is that of an eleven-year-old illegitimate boy, 
having had poor care throughout his developing 
years. Mental and physical characteristies are de- 
seribed in detail, also treatment of the child by the 

t when habits of masturbation were discovered. 

he school habits were studied and efforts made to 
gain right relationship with the mother—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


2010. Stutsman, R. Mental measurement of pre- 
school children. Yonkers: World Book, 1931. Pp. 
x + 368. $2.20—The author describes in full the 
Merril-Palmer seale for the measurement of intelli- 
gence in the levels below five years, constructed 
under her direction at the nursery school of the 
same name. 300 boys and 331 girls were used for the 
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standardization; their were from 18 to 77 
months, and the sources from which they were se- 
eured were chosen to insure a fairly representative 
sampling. There are in all 93 diagnostic elements in 
the seale, mostly of the performance type; its corre- 
lation with the Stanford-Binet (3 different groups) 
is close to .80. Part I contains an orientation and a 
history of the measurement of preschool intelligence; 
Part II is given to the research itself; Part Til is a 
guide for the administration of the scale, patterned 
on that of Terman in The Measuremext of Intelli- 
gence; and Part IV consists of illustrative case 
studies, grouped in six eategories. There is a bib- 
liography of 81 items—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2011. Trow, W. ©. Two problem children. J. 
Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25, 106-109.—The two 
children whose tortuous development is described in 
the article are the partially a a vietims of mis- 
takes made by the home and the hospital—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2012. Wauthier, M. L. Observations et expéri- 
ences sur la gourmandise. (Observations and ex- 

riments concerning greediness.) J. de psy- 
chol., 1930, 27, 746-781—The author observed 
the food-seeking activities of a child and carried 
out several experiments to determine “the im- 
portance of the alimentary instinct in the mental 
activity of the child and the modifications of this 
instinet resulting from association or conflict with 
other tendencies or with intelligence.”"—NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2013. Woodhouse, 0. G. Character development 
in children of successful families. Rel. Hduc., 
1930, 25, 904-910.—63 wives and 51 husbands who 
were meeting unusual success in bringing up their 
children were asked to explain their methods. The 
answers showed particular care in teaching initiative, 
self-reliance, persisténce and the various other vir- 
tues needed for a successful life. Less than half of 
the families showed regular church attendan 
though they were interested in developing ethi 
principles. Mothers were more interested in pro- 
viding religious training than were fathers, although 
aside from Bible stories and Sunday school they were 
at a loss how to accomplish their F cgay They 
were, however, convin of the value of honesty, 
tolerance, unselfishness, ete. Interesting comments 
were often made regarding the more delicate prob- 
lems of parental control—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 


Mass.). 
[See also abstracts 1874, 1882, 1909.] 
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2014. Allen, E. E. The deaf-blind. Teach. Forum 
(Blind), 1931, 3, 5~7.—For the sake of both mothers 
and their families, non-edueable deaf-blind children 
should be tenderly cared for among others requiring 
custodial attention. After the pre-school period, the 
edueable deaf-blind child needs individual instruction 
by the same special female teacher and companio: 
who, under the principal of a special school, sho 
guide and control his activities throughout his ele- 
mentary training. The education of these children 
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cannot be too broad and rich.—S. D. Robbins (Bos- 
ton, Mass.). 

2015. Brinkmeier, I. H., & Keys, N. Circumstan- 
tiality as a factor in guessing on true-false exami- 
nations. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 681-694.— 
_ Many statements in true-false examinations can be 

ized as true from their form and nature, a 
from the knowledge of the testee. Data are given 
which indicate that students do not distinguish be- 
tween answers known and those guessed at. Answers 
given as known are only moderately more likely to be 
correct than those indicated as guessed. Statements 
obviously true from intrinsie features do not dis- 
criminate adequately between informed and test-wise 
pupils.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

2016. Campbell, W. G. Student honesty as re- 
vealed by reporting of teacher’s errors in gradire. 
School ¢ Soc., 1931, 33, 97-100.—The axthor at- 
tempted to discover whether college students would 
eall the instruetor’s attention to errors in the grading 
of their papers when these errors were in their favor. 
Practically all of the 70 students who were the sub- 
jects of the study reported every case of tco low 
grading, while 65.7% failed to mention the fact when 
the grading was too high. The number of grade 
points in the student’s favor which he failed to report 
seemed to vary inversely with his command of the 
course subject matter in the class examined. Check 
tests made it seem convincing that the students 
cheated knowingly and were willing to lie in their 
own defense.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2017. Champlin, C. D. Attributes desired in col- 
lege instructors. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 33, 89-90.— 
The author had 275 individuals enrolled in one or 
another form of college course rank a list of traits 
which R. J. Clinton, working in Oregon, had diseov- 
ered college students to desire in their instructors. 
While the correlations between the ratings given the 
attributes by various groups among the author’s 
subjects is high (-+ .793 +-.893), the correlation be- 
tween the ratings given in the Oregon study and 
those in the author’s is only -+-.224. The difference 
in the correlations is interpreted as due to the in- 
fluence of the ideals of the institutions and teachers 
with whom the students have had contact.—H. L. 
Koch (Chieago). 

2018. Fish, L. J. Examinations seventy-five years 
ago and today. Yonkers: World Book, 1930. 
ix-+ 29. $.20—Examinations given to 20 ecandi- 
dates for high school in Boston in 1853 were given 
under the same conditions to eighth grade pupils in 
1928. Scored in the same manner, the superiority of 
the 1928 pupils in the skills considered important in 
1853 was marked for arithmetic and grammar and 
slight for geography; boys did somewhat better than 
girls. The original examinations are reproduced and 
collated with modern examinations for the same pur- 
pose; a discussion of their merits in detail, favorable 
to the modern type, is given—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2019. Freeman, F. N., & Abernethy, E. M. Com- 
parative retention of typewriting and of substitu- 
tion with analogous material. J. Educ. Psychol. 
1930, 21, 639-647.—The permanence of the effect of 
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learning to typewrite a given text, using covered keys 
and a diagram of the keyboard, was compared with 
that of learning to substitute digits for letters with 
the same text and using a similar diagram. In each 
task the same number of associations was to be 
learned and the learning criterion was the same. 
Two groups learned and relearned after two and 
after ten weeks. The saving scores for the two ma- 
terials were practically equal after two weeks, but 
after ten the typewriting showed considerably 
higher scores than did substitution. The existence of 
overt movements is inierpreted to be the differentiat- 
ing factor.—-J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2020. Garrison, K. C., & Thomas, M. A study of 
some literature appreciation abilities as they relate 
to certain vocabulary abilities. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 
22, 396-399.—Results of 66 subjects at Raleigh, N. 
C. Three vocabulary tests were employed: rhyming, 
word building and simple sentence vocabulary. 
Three literary appreciation tests were employed: dis- 
covery of theme, reader participation, and sensory 
imagery. The intercorrelations “computed between 
the different tests used in measuring literary appreci- 
ation are found to be positive and reliable but not 
very high.” All of these seem to be more dependent 
upon sentence-vocabulary ability than on the exist- 
ence of either of the other literature appreciation 
abilities. “Literature appreciation, then, seems to 
be made up of a number of abilities somewhat inde- 

dent of each other, but these become integrated 
into a general unit that we consider as literature ap- 
preciation—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2021. Gates, A. }. Interest and ability in read- 
ing. New York: Macmillan, 1930, Pp. xii -+- 264. 
$1.50.—Presents fuzther yee in studies of the 
materials and methods of teaching reading in the 
Institute of Educational Research of Teachers Col- 
lege. Part One reports the results of a score or more 
of experimental studies in this field. In the matter 
of vocabulary burden, the results seem to indicate 
that whereas typical primary readers introduce new 
words at rates varying between 1 in 10 up to 1 in 17 
running words, as a matter of fact for children 
whose IQ’s range between 90 and 109 the optimum 
ratio should be about 1 new word to 35 running 
words. Experimental results are also included in 
Part One relative to vocabulary difficulties and eye 
movements, children’s interests in narrative and in- 
formative selections, comparison of reading interests 
at different age levels, reading purpose, ete. Part 
Two concerns itself with explanation and illustration 
of the methods and materials which Part One shows 
to be of most significance. The sections include: 
the organization of reading materials, arranging de- 
velopmental sequences, developing fundamental read- 
ing skills, and diagnosing abilities and difficulties. 
The principles underlying the proposed forms are 
illustrated in detail with material and procedures 
that were developed in the course of the experiments, 
and while they have been confined to the first three 
grades, it is intended that they shall be applicable 
to the higher grades as well. One of the most roa 
nificant outeomes of the whole experiment is the defi- 
nite conviction that young subjects prefer a serial 
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2022-2029 


or consecutive narrative to the miscellaneous selec- 

tions found in readers, however thrilling the latter 

A. Averill (Worcester State Normal 
O01). 


2022. Gatti, E., & Ponzo, M. I lavori d’officina 
nelle scuole professionali in rapporto con l’orienta- 
mento professionale. (Shop work in professional 
schools in relation to professional ogee we Arch. 
ital. di psicol., 1930, 8, 242-250.—The authors main- 
tain that the investigation of professional aptitudes 
must be carried out essentially in the shop of the pro- 
fessional schools. The ysis of the shop tests 
made by the authors on numerous students in the first 
grades of the industrial institute and of the training 
school of Novara brought to light the need of an 
analytical estimate of the manual aptitudes of the 
students as an indispensable supplement to the syn- 
thetic estimates of the manual abilities formulated 
by technical chiefs.—R. E. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 


2023. Herbst, RB. L. How accurately do teachers 
score achievement tests? J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 
405-408.—Resecoring of 3569 tests of two forms of 
the Monroe Silent Reading Test. The results indi- 
cate that 93.64% were correctly scored; 23.6% of 
the teachers made no errors in correcting the pe 
or tabulating the results; and 12.0% of the tables of 
distribution contained errors—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


2024. Hilton, E. Junior college book list. Univ. 
Calif. Pub. Educ., 1930, 6, No.1. Pp, 84.—Presents 
a series of book lists in 32 different fields of junior 
college work, including English, chemistry, literature, 
history, physies, botany, sociology, personal hygiene, 
ete., based upon the offerings of 83 prominent junior 
colleges. The pooled judgments of the instructors 
in fifty junior colleges and twelve universities were 
obtained as a basis for arranging in rank order the 
principal published texts in the various fields. a 
the upper 50% of the titles in each field are includ 
The study tabulates 4776 titles; 2388 are presented 
in rank order in their respective classifications.—L. 
A. Averill (Woreester State Normal School). 


2025. Hughes, F. P. A study of latin prognosis. 
Cath. Univ. Amer. Educ. Res. Bull., 1930, 5, No. 5.— 
Reviewing previous studies, the author deplores the 
lack of research in a continuation of prognosis be- 
yond the first semester. Records of 15? students en- 
rolled in the Aeademy of Notre Dame in several cities 
were used in this study, and a large number of tests, 
ineluding mental ability, prognosis, word knowledge, 
spelling, reading, English composition, ete., were 
used. Realizing that previous studies for first se- 
mester achievement correlated only .60, the author 
was surprised to find that a series of language tests 
in the present study yields a correlation of .86 with 
Latin achievement as measured by an objective and 
standardized test, and that the addition of an in- 
telligenee test (Terman Group) inereased the corre- 
lation to slightly above .90. Numerous problems were 
revealed in the preparatory testing program, and the 
author says “ it is necessary to extend it in several 
ways and to repeat portions of the work to determine 
whether the high correlations that were found will 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


== regularly."—-R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

2026. Kealy, M. E. An empirical study of chil- 
dren’s interests in spiritual reading. Cath. Univ. 
Amer. Educ. Res. Bull., 1930, 5, No. 4. Pp. 70.— 
Investigation reports an experimental study of a 
sampling of experimental reading books with a view 
to formulating a list of books interesting to children 
in grades 3 to 8 inclusive, and as a means of sup- 
plying ideals of conduct to children in the elementary 
school. The books were secured from representative 

ublishing houses and a technique of grading the 

was devised on the basis of number of different 
words, prepositions, uncommon words, and a number 
of simple sentences. The experiment was carried on 
in three schools in Scranton, Pennsylvania, in 1928- 
29. The study is based upon the children’s reactions 
expressed in answering six or seven simple questions 
concerning their reading. A tentative list of books 
for different grades is given. However, “many of 
these books were not written for children.” The 
study had to be based largely on adult literature. 
The basic conclusion seems to be the establishment of 
interest, the author stating that “ once interest in this 
ype of material is aroused, we may safely predict 

t the ideals derived from such reading will be so 
dynamic in nature that the subject of them will desire 
to reach the very highest level of the moral and spirit- 
ual life.” Several suggestions are given concerning 
the nature and quality of materials to be used in 

iritual readings for children—R. A. Brothemarkle 

2027. Kulp, 0. L. A study of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of two types of standard arithmetic 
practice materials. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 381-387. 
—Comparison of Student’s Record and Practice Pad 
with a set of test and practice sheets, the work being 
measured by the Public School Achievement Tests 
in the Ithaca public schools. The results indicate 
that the second type of practice material gave higher 
achievement than the first—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2028. Marzolf, 8. 8. The classification of high- 
school students. School ¢ Soc., 1930, 32, 881-882. 
—For a group of 165 pupils correlations were com- 
puted between grades received in the seventh grade 
and the following single as well as various 
combinations thereof: IQ, EQ, and average mark 
received in the fifth and sixth grades. Of the single 
items, the scholastic rating attained in the preceding 
grades correlated highest (+-.765) with perform- 
ance in the seventh; while of the combinations, marks 
and IQ seemed the most effective means of predicting 
= at the level deseribed.—H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

2029. Maxfield, K. E. Experimental work in the 
psychology and education of the blind. Teach. 
Forwm (Blind), 1931, 3, 7-8.—The author enumer- 
ates the cases in which intelligence tests have been 
given to the blind, and in which research work in 

chology has been conducted in schools for the 
ind. Among other research projects mentioned are 
studies of methods of teaching braille reading, of the 
relative merits of two arithmetic type slates, and of 
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relative merits of the braille slate and braille 
writer in teaching beginning writing—S. D. 
Robbins (Boston, Mass.). 

Theory and practice of 


group wo New York: Association Press, 1930. 
Pp. 165.—It is that the methods of group- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. are unnatural. Such groups 


ss the religious group, the physical group, the edu- 


training is greater because of the presence of iden- 
tieal elements—R. Stone (Lehigh). 

2031. McLester, F. C. Our pupils and how they 
learn. Nashville: Cokes Press, 1930. Pp. 175. 
$.75.—The discussion of a Sunday school council.— 
E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

2032. Mendenhall, J. E. The characteristics of 
spelling errors. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 648- 
656.—Large sam of words, one grade level above 
that of the pupils, were administered to 100 pupils 
in each of III and IV. Other samples were 
given to Grades I-VI. The results were analyzed 
letter by letter. The most frequent error for a word 
characterizes 50% of the misspellings for that word. 
The initial letters of a short word are no harder to 
spell than those of a long word. The hard spot of a 
word is at the center or just to the right of center. 
The letters occurring most frequently are most often 
in error, and some (e, a, i, u) are associated with 
error much more frequently than their occurfence 
warrants. Difficulty is connected with particular let- 
ters more closely than with the more general aspects 
of words. A visual method of instruction, based on 
the common errors, is suggested—J. A. McGeoch 
( Missouri). 

2033. Mercer, I. A. An experiment with hand- 
writing in first grade. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 361- 
368.—Study of the effects of daily routine —— 
versus occasional handwriting ice. tareh’s 
Handwriting Seale was employ The experiment 
was continued over a two-year period. The results 
indieate that the second year group, with a lower 
median intelligence quotient and approximately 40 
minutes per week less writing pre had better 
achievement. The author concludes that “ practice in 
handwriting in first grade may be confined to in- 
stances where there is a real need for writing with 
the expectation of a resultant quality equal to, or 
surpassing that secured by daily writing periods.”—- 
W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2034. Monroe, W. 8., & Engelhart, M. D. Stimu- 
lating learning activity. Univ. Ill. Bur. Educ. Res., 
1930, 28, Bull. 51. Pp. 58—Presents a study of 
motivation in which the theoretical is combined with 
the contributions of educational research. Examines 
the means of arousing and encouraging pupil pur- 

the characteristics of learning exercises that 

ve immediate interest for pupils, the desirable 

methods of assigning learning exercises in order to 

secure the strongest appeal, and stimulating devices 

for motivating the work of the student.—l. A. 
Averill (Worcester State Normal Sehool). 


2030-2041 


2035. Moore, B. V. Objective methods in the per- 
sonal interview in vocational guidance. Psychol. 
Clin., 1930, 19, 105-115.—The author assumes that 
the interview is most reliable for finding those facts 
for which records and similar objective sources are 
least available. The essential of all objective meth- 
ods is the impersonal attitude. The interviewer 
should be aware of any bias he may have, should 
have a sense of his responsibility for reliability, for 
diserimination between fact and inference, and for 
the adoption of a eareful method of giving informa- 
tion a advice. The author warns against a tend- 
oversimplification—J. T. Metcalf (Ver- 
mont). 

2036. Pear, T. H. The art of study. New York: 
Dutton, 1931. Ay 126. $1.50.—See IV; 2523.—w. 
8S. Hunter. (Clark). 

2037. Pease, G. R. Sex differences in algebraic 
ability. J. Zduc. Psychol., 1930, 21, 712-714.—Data 
are reported which seem to show a slight superiority 


in algebraic ability in favor of girls.—J. A. MeGeoch . 


(Missouri). 

2038. Phitiips, W. The subconsciousness and the 
acquirement of a second language: The conditions of 
most effective work. Part II. Forum Educ., 19 
8, 163-173.—Continues with the ifie problem 
learning conditioned mutations. By native children 
correct use is acquired subconsciously by repetition 
in the proper kind of sentences. In teaching Eng- 
lish-speaking children it is better not to present the 
principles and exceptions but to give practice with 
sentences selected to involve the mutations until well 

unded. Then follow with ice on other cases 
involving conflicting forms ore presenting the 
ea and exceptions—K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ord). 

2039. Rouleau, C. R., & Mack, R. The deaf-blind 
in the United States to-day. Teach. Forum (Blind), 
1931, 3, 2-5.—The partially deaf-blind are often 
classified as mentally slow and the totally deaf-blind 
as feeble-minded. The usual intelligence tests should 
never be applied to the deaf-blind as a foot rule is 
applied to lumber; such reports should be discarded 
until a long and pai ing trial of the child has 
been made in and out of the class room. The proper 
place for commencing the training of these children 


would be a special educational center; later, these 


pupils would be placed in schools for the deaf or for 
the blind in their own home states——S. D. Robbins 
(Boston, Mass.). 

2040. Selke, E. A comparative study of the vo- 
cabularies of twelve books in reading. 
J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 369-374-—Study of the vo- 
eabularies of 12 reading books published from 1925- 
1929 indicates that (1) there is approximate agree- 
ment as to the number of different words a beginning 
book in reading introduces; (2) there are too few 
words common to beginning books; and (3) there are 
too many words that appear but once in each book 
and too many with a too limited frequency.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2041. Smith, R. B., & Rulon, P. J. Report of a 
high-school personnel department. J. Educ. Res., 
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1930, 22, 375-380.—Report of work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota High School, with an outline of 
aims and methods employed—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2042. Steiner, M. A. Does the school strengthen 
or weaken the tendency to cheat? J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 22, 388-395.—The study attempts to measure 
the amount of cheating done in a 5B grade entering 
departmental work and a 7A e completing its 
first year in junior high school. The method em- 
a is the “ duplicating technique ” by 

artshorne and May. The results show that for two 
sueeessive years the pupils in 7A ranked higher in 
honesty than those in 5B.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 


New York: Teachers College, 1930. Pp. 61. 
Data from three high schools, technical, commercial 
and general. The Terman gro1p test, Ruggles cler- 
ieal test, MacQuarrie mechanical ability test, and 
Garretson interest questionnaire were used. Nu- 
merous frequency distributions and histograms are 
presented. Evaluating the scores with reference to 
the curricula the boys have chosen, i.e., which of the 
three schools they attended, the tests show no signifi- 
cant differentiation. If the questionnaires are scored 
to select differential items, weighted scores provide 
some differentiation. For instance, using the for 
commercial interest there is a correlation (bi-serial r) 
of —.81 between the technical and the commercial 
school. The tests and questionnaires have low corre- 
roel with school achievement.—H. EF. Burtt (Ohio 
tate). 

2044. Torgerson, T. L. Public school achievement 
tests. (a) Reading, form 3, for grades 3 to 8, with 
class record sheet. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School 
Publ. Co., 1930.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Normal School). 

2045. Torgerson, T. L. Public school achievement 
tests. (d) Language usage, form 3, for grades 3 to 
8, with class record sheet. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. 
School Publ. Co., 1930.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
State Normal School). 

2046. Torgerson, T. L. Public school achievement 
tests. (e) Spelling, form 3, for grades 3 to 8, with 
class record sheet. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub. School 
Publ. Co., 1930.—A series of sentences to be dic- 
tated—L. A. Averill (Worcester State Normal 
School). 

2047. Torgerson, T. L. Public school achievement 
tests. Separate tests, form 3. (g) History, for 
grades 6 to 8; (h) geography, for grades 6 to 8; 
(i) nature study, for grades 4 to 8; (j) health, for 
grades 4 to 8. Bloomington, Ill: Pub. School Publ. 
Co., 1931.—Class record sheets for each test.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester State Normal School). 


2048. Torgerson, T. L., & Sealy, G. A. Public 
school achievement tests. Battery B. form 3, for 
grades 6 to 8, and battery O, form 3, grades 4 to 8. 
Bloomington, Ill: Pub. Sehool Publ. Co., 1931.— 
With record sheets, Teacher’s handbook, and key. 
Battery B includes grammar, history and geography. 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


Battery C ineludes Nature study and health.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester State Normal School). 


high-school success for purposes of 
guidance. J. Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 399-402.—The 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Cross Eng- 
lish Test, Sims Seore Card for Socio-Economic 
Status and the New York Rating Seale for School 
Habits were given to 132 high-school students in 
grades 9-12 in 1927-1928 at Windsor, Colorado. 
“The results of this study would tend to show that 
if a counselor had an accurate rating for school habits 
on a high-school entrant as well as his intelligence 
level, he would be materially aided in his guidance 
work insofar as advising the individual to undertake 
certain work in the regular academic curriculum is 
coneerned.”—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2050. Wallin, J. E. W. The ratio of candidates 
for sight conservation classes. School ¢ Soc., 1931, 
33, 65-68.—The author is inclined to believe that the 
ineidence of children who need to be enrolled in 
sight-saving classes has been greatly overestimated. 
As a result of a survey carried on in Baltimore, he 
found (1) that about 0.11% of the children needed 
such treatment, (2) that negro children seemed to 
suffer approximately 3 times as frequently as white 
from gross eye defects, and (3) that no sex differ- 
ences were apparent.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2051. Washburne, ©. The responsibility of the 
school in a program of character building. Rel. 
Educ., 1931, 25, 61-68.—Here is told how the schools 
of Winnetka, Ill, are organized for the purposes of 
character building. Far-sightedness is taught by re- 

iring the child to work for deferred values. So- 
cial-mindedness is taught by stressing the human side 
of history and geography, while co-operation is eul- 
tivated by taking part in a common project. An 
“attitude chart” is kept on which child with 
the teacher’s help evaluates his own character.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

2052. Wilson, G. M. New standards in arith- 
metic: a controlled experiment in supervision. J. 
Educ. Res., 1930, 22, 351-360.—Study made in Law- 
rence, Mass., over a period of three years and in- 
volving 33 teachers and more than 1,000 children 
taking up the question of formal versus informal 
drill. The results indicate that informational work 
in grades I and II gives better results than formal 
drill and that this method is of greater interest to 
children—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 
2053. Wiseman, ©. RB. Special reports as a 


method of college teaching. School ¢ Soc., 19 
is given of <he opinions 


[See also abstracts 1780, 1813, 2003.] 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


2054. Dunlap, J. W., & Cureton, E. E. On the 
analysis of causation. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 
657-680.—The writers aim to bring together and to 
diseuss techniques for analyzing causation. “The 
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MENTAL TESTS 


application of all forms of correlation to the solu- 
tion of the problems of causation rests for its inter- 
pretation on the principle of the analysis of vari- 
ance.” Partial correlation is shown to be inadequate 
for solving most problems of causation. To meet this 
inadequacy several systems of semi-partial correla- 
tion have been developed. The relations of Wright’s 
path coefficients and coefficients of determination to 
the prineiple of the analysis of variance and to other 
techniques are pointed out. A method for em oe 
ing a partial criterion and partial “indepen 
wali in the multiple regression equation is ais 
cussed.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


MENTAL TESTS 


2055. Allport, G. W. The neurotic personality 
and traits of self-expression. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 
1, 524-527.—Criticizes Thurstone’s neurotic inven- 
tory on the basis that it is too general and gives a 
total measure of personality which blurs the outlines 
of the particular traits. Data are given to show that 
the relation between Thurstone scores and A-S reac- 
tion scores is slight, and that various traits character- 
istie of lack of self-expression correlate positively 
but not highly with one another—Z. B. Newman 
(Bryn Mawr). 

2056. Broom, M. E. A further study of the va- 
lidity of a test of social intelligence. J. Educ. Res., 
1930, 22, 403-405.—Comparison of the priced scores 
of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination and the 
Moss Social Intelligence Test from 646 freshmen at 
the State Teachers College at San Diego, Cal. The 
<a indicate that social and academic intelligence 

“truly different variables.".—S. W. Fernberger 

2057. Cason, H. Annoyance test. Chicago 
Stoelting, 1930. Pp. 8—217 brief statements, y 
scribing situations annoying to most people, are pre- 
sented to be estimated in terms of annoyance or irri- 
tation. The degree of annoyance usually caused in 
the subject by a given situation is indicated by a 
single answer from the seale: ) extremely anney- 
i 2) moderately annoying; (1) slightly anno 
ing; (0) not annoying; (X) have not been in 
situation—J. W. H. Ross ( ). 


2058. Cattell, RB. B. Intelligence levels in schools 
of the south-west. Forum Educ., 1930, 8, 201-205. 
—An in ce test surve education de- 
partment of Exeter University College in the terri- 
es from which its students are drawn, both rural 

city. Average IQ’s from low to high are for the 
groups in elementary school, private school, univer- 
sity (non-degree students), central school, secondary 
school, and university (degree holders). The rural 
elementary schools show higher averages than the 
city elementary schools. Indicatio 
conelusive, are that the average in this 
district is slightly dor the of 
country —K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2059. Clements, F. Notes on the construction of 
mental tests for American Indians. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1930, 1, 542-548.—Report of a field study of the 
Zufii Indians of Arizona, in which the writer investi- 


2055-2061 


mental test among these people. Arithmetic prob- 
lems, riddles, verbal and mechanical puzzles, and the 
detection of absurdities were tried. Older work is 
criticized —E. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 


2060. Conrad, H. .. 8 & Harris, D. The free-asso- 
ciation method and the measurement of adult in- 
telligeace. Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1931, 5, 1-45. 
—A free-association test of 120 stimulus words was 
constructed in which most of the stimulus words 
readily allowed of both h @) predicate and definitive, 
and (2) coordinate contrast responses. The 
stimulus words were for the most part quite common 
and simple; but interspersed among these were some 
diffieult words, designed to test vocabulary compre- 
a and to ollow- 
ve Be sy in the measurement of intelligence: of as- 
sociation 5p the “ coordinates, opposites, 
cations, inadequate responses”; of 
wo an measures, the 
number of Pn mas to stimulus words. The relia- 
bility of the “hard words” of the association test 
(in the sample of 166 children) is .867. The corre- 
lation between the total association test and intelli- 
gence, for the children, is .78; for the adults, the 
correlation is over .85. Comparison of these results 
with those from standard voca and in 
tests leads to the conclusion that “the ‘hard words’ 
of the association test are almost as valid and re- 
liable as the vocabulary test for the Stanford-Binet. 
The total association test Pintner’s surv: 
test, and appears even to equal the total Stanfo 
Binet scale and other standard tests.” The following 
ial merits are claimed for the free-association 
test: “shortness; simplicity of directions; novelty, 
interest, and acceptability to adult snbj ects; appro- 
priateness for group administration in halls, appro- 
cient and perso: a to discourage 
proved v ; and possibilities for greater 
validity.”"—H. E. Jones (California). 

2061. Faterson, H. F. A study of the Minnesota 
rating scale for measuring inferiority attitudes. J. 
Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 463-493—The Minnesota 
seale for measuring ‘inferiority attitudes, which has 
been described, was checked against a number of cri- 
teria in an attempt to determine what is measured 
by it. Data are drawn from Minnesota freshmen. 
It correlates most closely with “neurotic ” scores on 
the Woodworth questionnaire, a “worry” scale, and, 
to a more limited extent, with certain interests, intro- 
version, and over-reaction In the total data there 
are significant differences between the students in 
various schools, men in engineering being least sus- 
ceptible to the inferiority attitude while women in 
music are most susceptible. There are no significant 
differences between men and women except in large 
groups. There seems to be a relation to social-eco- 
nomic status, since students ranked in groups are 
progressively less subject to I.A. as their social status 
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2062-2071 


rises. No relation is found to college ability or 
achievement. In conelusion it is that the 
test measures an affective attitude whose source is 
indicated by the measures of social status and inter- 
ests.—E. B. Newman (Bryn Mawr). 


2062. Izard, J. La détermination du développe- 
ment intellectuel chez les enfants. Son importance 
clinique. (The determination of intellectual devel- 
opment in children. Its clinical importance.) 

ése de méd. de Paris, 1930. Pp. 120.—In the first 
part the author diseusses the clinical importance of 
the measurement of intellectual development in chil- 
dren; in the second part he compares the results ob- 
tained with the Binet-Simon tests and the Terman and 
Kuhlmann tests. He tries to establish a series of 
tests applicable to young children. From the com- 

ison made with 200 children, it appears that the 
erman method gives results inferior on the average 
by three months to those of the Binet-Simon scale, 
and that with the Kuhlman scale the deviation is four 
months. Bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

2063. Kent, G. H., & Wells, F. Story completion 
tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1930, 21, 703-711.—Story 
completion tests have been constructed from two 
simple and well-known fables. They have been tenta- 
tively standardized on over 400 children. The tests 
are given without time limit. They are discriminative 
from 10 to 14 years and are intended for use in indi- 
vidual examination of clinieal subjects, but can be 
used as group tests.—J. A. MceGeoch (Missouri). 


2064. Kovarsky, V. Quelques applications de la 
méthode du profil psychologique. (Some applica- 
tions of the use of the psychological profile.) J. de 
psychol., 1930, 27, 805-815.—Several types of profile 
and their applications are discussed—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2065. Lentz, T. F., Jr. Utilizing opinion for char- 
acter measurement. J. Soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 536- 
542.—A test consisting of a number of statements 
coneerning controversial subjects was given. Scores 
were obtained indieating conservatism, acquiescence, 
variability, compatibility, and atypiecality. The re- 
liability of the test for these measures was obtained 

the split-half method and was found to be about 
.70 for first three traits —Z. B. Newman (Bryn 
Mawr). 

2066. Oates, D. W. An investigation of some new 
tests of non-intelligence qualities. Forum Educ., 
1930, 8, 206-210.—The Uhrbrock-Downey tests, su 

dly measuring speed of decision, ability to hold 
back, persistence, and drive or impulsion, are com- 
pared with intelligence tests, ool examination 
marks, and ratings by teachers of speed, control of 
attention, drive or impulsion and persistence. The 
reliability of the tests is .5 to .7. All correlations 
with intelligence are low, the hi 135; with 
school grades the highest is —.168. Reliability of 
ratings is .45 to .60. Correlations of tests with ratings 
range from — .203 to .107. The tests are not meas- 
uring the qualities the teachers were rating. Inter- 


MENTAL TESTS 


correlations of tests are low, — .187 to .054. There 
is no evidence of a general factor; there is apparently 
almost entire independence. The tests are rated as 
of little practical value to educators—K. M. Cow- 
dery (Stanford). 

2067. Pernambucano, U., & Barretto, A. P. Es- 
tude psychotechnico de alguns tests de aptidi&o. 
study of some aptitude tests.) 

ernambuco: Imprensa Industrial, 1927. Pp. 43.— 
A repetition of a study by Mme. Piéron using six 
tests (Ann. psychol., 1922, pp. 144). The six tests 
included a series of permutations, a word memory 
test, absurd phrases, formation of words from letters, 
analogies and a picture alteration test. The results 
of test three approximated those of Mme. Piéron. 
The remaining results differed widely. It was sug- 
gested that no age level could be assigned to these 
tests due to the fact that there were greater indi- 
vidual differences at one age level than between the 
various age groups of the subjects.—C. Neet (Clark). 

2068. Pintner, R. Non-language primary mental 
tests. New York: Teachers College, 1930. Pp. 11. 
—The author has devised a test for kindergarten 
and first two grades which does not involve the use 
of verbal language in directions or response, thereby 
giving equal advantage to all children. It is objec- 
tive and much more difficult to administer than the 
usual of test, as it is given wholly in panto- 
mime. Norms have been worked out and the validity 
of the test established by correlations with two well- 
known tests, the Stanford-Binet and the Pintner- 
Cunningham. With the mental age of the Stanford 
r= .61 (80 kind children), and with Pint- 
ner-Cunningham r==.51 (154 children in kinder- 


' garten to grade II.)—Z. V. Brill (Malone, N. Y.). 


2069. Ponzo, M. In difesa dei reattivi fisici e 
mentali italiani. (In defense of the Italian phys- 
ical and mental tests.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1930. 
8, 257-266.—After discoursing on the theoretical and 
practical importance of mental and Booey tests, 
especially in psychotechnies, the author urges the 
necessity of an appropriate organization for making 
the Italian work along this line better known and ap- 
preciated abroad.—R. HZ. Schwarz (Oteen, N. C.). 

2070. Schwesinger, G. C. The significance of vo- 
cabulary in the interview. Psychol. Clin., 1930, 19, 
123-130.—After a survey of the relevant experi- 
mental work, the author diseusses the relationship 
between vocabulary and general intelligence, chrono- 
logical age, and environment. Several further lines 
of research are suggested.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

2071. Snedden, D. M general intelli- 
gence by interview. Psychol. Clin., 1930, 19, 131- 
134.—The author discusses various methods that have 
been tried for testing intelligence in an interview. In 
spite of the fact that some of these give ratings that 
correlate highly with the results of standard intelli- 
gence tests, the author recommends considerable re- 
serve in their use, holding that they should be em- 
ployed only when it is undesirable or impossible to 
use objective measures.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


[See also abstracts 1862, 1869, 1991.] 
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ee outsiders have at last a catalogue raissoné of subjects in the social sciences. You 

are doing a great deal toward securing order outside as well as inside your large 
group. For the uncertain field of Social Psychology we especially need the ABSTRACTS 
just now....” Prorgsson Mapison Bentieyr, Department of Psychology, Cornell University. 


Psychologisis, however, are not outsiders among social scientists. One-fourth of the articles 
published last year in the Sociology Section of SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS—some 
2,500 abstracts—dealt directly with the field of Psychology. But the appreciation of 
scholars for the ABSTRACTS is by no means due solely to the material it makes available 
to them in their own fields. One of the subscribers writes: 
“The ABSTRACTS enable the scholar to become familiar with significant developments in 
related fields with minimum effort and expenditure of time.” 


Another says: 
“ The abstracts of material in fields other than my own afford me some of the most interest- 
ing material and reading that I find anywhere.” 


If information is wanted on prohibition, unemployment, farm relief, crime, the progress of 
finance and business, or any of thousands of topics, you will find in SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS what the world’s leading authorities are writing on the subject. Here is a 
reference work, constantly being brought up-to-date, as indispensable in any home or office 
as the dictionary and encyclopaedia. 


** Nowhere else can you get so much so compactly.”’ 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


611 Fayerweather Hall -:- | Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS, Columbia University, New York City 
Please enter my subscription for... years to SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS beginning with the 


issue of , 19. 
[_] em forwarding 


Send bill. 


Subscription Price: $6 per year in the U.S. and Canada; $6.50 elsewhere. 
Additional duplicate unbound copies for CLIPPING: $8 extra. 
Volume I (1929) still available. Unbound, $6; bound, $7.50. Postage extra. 
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ANATOMICAL SPECIMENS, 
MODELS, CHARTS, PREPARATIONS 


No. 6029—Tem- 
poral Bone pet- 
rous portion, 
cleared trans- 
parent by Spal- 
teholz method, 
with semi-circu- 
lar canals in- 
jected with 
Wood’s metal. 
Price $24.30 
Each Net 


Nore: We are Sole U. S. A. and Canada agents for Strum- 
peil & Jacob (Muller-Hiller-Spatz) Neurology charts 
—circular on request. 


VISIT OUR NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
DISPLAY ROOMS AND MUSEUM 


Exclusive Authorized Distributors and Agents 
117-119 Bast 24th St. New York, N. Y 


E. ZIMMERMANN 


LEIPZIG 0.27  GERLIN, W. 6 


WASSERTURMSTR. 33 KARL STR. 


APPARATUS 


—Physiology—Psychotechnic 
Medicine—Microtome 


GERMAN PRECISION CRAFTSMANSHIP 


SPECIALTIES: Chronoscope—Chronograph—Time 
Measuring App.—Kymographs, etc., etc. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUES eR QUOTATION For 


NEW CONSTRUCTIONS ~ Price reduction 
beginning with April ist 


A COMPREHENSIVE ABSTRACTING anp INDEXING JOURNAL or raz WORLD'S LITERATURE 
my ‘1 HEORETICAL anp APPLIED BIOLOGY, EXCLUSIVE or CLINICAL MEDICINE 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Under the Auspices of the Union of American 
Biological Societies, with the Cooperation of Biologists Generally 


1 publishes concise and intelligent ab- 
stracts contributed by thousands of 
specialists from every ficld of theoret- 


ical and applied biology; 


3 furnishes annually: (a) an author in- 
dex; (b) an extensive alphabetic sub- 
ject index; (ec) a complete systematic 
index providing an adequate approach 
to taxonomie (and much non-taxonomic) 
information on a group basis; 


searches over 5000 journals repre- 
senting every civilized language, ab- 
stracts all pertinent matter in English 
but gives the citation in the original 


language; 


4, charges for this service $15.00 per 
annual volume with a special rate 

of $9.00 to individuals who pay for the 

subscription from their private purse. 


Orders and Correspondence should be addressed to 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, or PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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